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PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF AIR-RAIDS 


BY P. E. VERNON 


University of Glasgow, Scotland 


I. INTRODUCTION 


and more terrifying than civilized human beings normally 


7. sumuli presented by a heavy air-raid are far more intense 


experience. Hence the responses it evokes must be of considerable 
interest to psychologists. In the summer of 1940 when raids on a 
large scale seemed imminent in Britain, many of us were appre- 
hensive lest they should lead to widespread panic and _ hysteria. 
Reports on the conduct of the civilian population in Barcelona 
during the raids of the Spanish Civil War were none too reassur- 
ing (5), and we did not then know that the Finns had reacted 
very differently (6). Panic-stricken mobs had fled from the bom- 
barded areas of Flanders and France. Moreover many trained and 
disciplined soldiers had broken down under bombardment in the 
war of 1914-18 and at Dunkirk (15). Was it likely that civilians 
would be any less prone to ‘shell-shock ?’ 

Fortunately we were wrong. Doubtless newspaper reports are 
often very incomplete and unduly optimistic, but the data I have 
collected generally confirm their accounts of the imperturbability 
of the majority of the population. My own description may, 
admittedly, err in the same direction, in spite of my efforts to reach 
an impartial view., It is difficult to obtain accurate records of the 
psychological reactions even of people close at hand, e.g., by inter- 
viewing those who have been bombed, since psychological inquiries 
meet with a good deal of suspicion during war-time.’ Unless 
trained in observation and introspection people naturally tend to 
dramatize their experiences, and to confuse such experiences with 
inferences. Both observation and introspection are likely to be 
particularly unreliable during the emotional excitement of being 
bombed. Many, moreover, are apt to minimize the effects of raids 
on themselves, both because they do not wish to be regarded as 


‘The most extensive investigations, most of whose results cannot be published until 
after the war, are those of T. Harrisson’s organization—Mass Observation. 
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frightened, and perhaps because they are unwilling to admit their 
fear to themselves. Others who have been upset, but would not 
admit it, may compensate by describing a greater degree of nervous- 
ness amongst their acquaintances than is really justified. 

For these reasons I have had recourse to what should be a fairly 
reliable, even if restricted, source of data, namely the observations 
and experiences of trained psychologists, many of whom have 
undergone frequent heavy raids. During the past year I have cor- 
responded or talked with over fifty psychologists and/or doctors. 
Six are medical psychologists or psychiatrists whose job it is to deal 
with psychological casualties during raids, and twelve others have 
medical degrees. Three are A.R.P. wardens.” The fifty live in 
many parts of the country, seventeen of them (part- or whole-time) 
in London, hence they have had very varied experiences of raids.’ 
My inquiries from these ‘informants’ were, admittedly, haphazard 
and irregular. However, thirty of them answered a detailed ques- 
tionnaire about their experiences in March and April, 1941. One 
of the questions was: 


Approximately how many raids have occurred when bombs have dropped 
(a) within half a mile, (b) within 5 miles of you? 


The answers ranged from o to “over 50” for (a), and from o to 
om a “hundreds” for (b), the medians beings 6 and 15 respectively. The 
~ other questions called chiefly for descriptive answers, which cannot 

: re The following survey is based upon the questionnaire answers, 
il re. upon information obtained at various times from other psycholo- 
a gists, and upon a small quantity of published material (cf. bibliog- 
raphy). It aims to describe matters arising out of air-raids which 0 
are likely to be of interest to psychologists in general, not to make 
any practical recommendations nor to urge any policies. As a 
a scientific investigation in social psychology it is obviously very S 
ies : inadequate. A further defect is that it keeps almost wholly to the a 
" conscious level. For, though I am convinced that unconscious 
motives play a most important role in people’s reactions to raids, 

ide : I do not feel competent to interpret these. 


3 2An A.R.P. warden is a member of the Civil Defence Services who patrols a sn t 

sector, ¢.g., one street, takes charge if bombs are dropped there and generally look 

- the residents in his beat. le 
i 81 am especially grateful to the foliowing for reading this article and sending additio 
information: Drs. S. Barton Hall, C. J. C. Earl, H. Eysenck, A. Bowley. They shou'd | 

not, however, be held responsible for the opinions expressed below aT 
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I]. NormMat BeHavior anp EmMorions Durinc Rains 

The reactions of most people to an air-raid seem to be very 
similar in all parts of the country and to be influenced chiefly by 
what previous experiences they have had of raids. Near the begin- 
ning of the war the mere sounding of the sirens was enough to 
send large numbers to shelters, and to stop work, entertainments, 
transport, etc. Their gruesome wail readily frightened people, and, 
at nights, the noises of automobile or tramcar gears were continually 
mistaken for warnings. Before the end of 1940 Londoners were 
generally taking no notice of sirens at all, unless accompanied by 
the noise of planes, gunfire, or bombs, and in some areas it 1s a social 
faux pas to mention the fact that they have sounded. They evoke 
irritation and boredom, but little else unless they seem likely to 
prelude a ‘Blitz.’ In other parts of the country every degree of 
reaction to the warnings between these two extremes may be 
observed. 

The presence of a few planes overhead during day-time also soon 
ceases to affect most people, now that they are assured that large- 
scale daylight attacks are unlikely to occur. Those in the streets 
look up on the chance of seeing an air-battle; those indoors tend 
more and more to go on with their normal occupations. Acclima- 
tization even to heavy raids at night is quite remarkable. People 
gradually come to realize how high are the chances of survival, and 
so become more optimistic and less apprehensive than before such 
raids began. Possibly they had a phantasy picture of what raids 
would be like (fostered by enemy propaganda) so that the reality 
comes as a relief. 

Before long a considerable proportion manage to sleep through 
the terrific racket in their own homes. More, perhaps, either go to 
shelters or to some room in the house regarded as relatively safe, 
and doze there when the noise and blast are not too shattering. 
Many, of course, regularly go to communal shelters such as the 
Underground Stations before night-fall, where they can be reason- 
ably certain of a safe and quiet, even if uncomfortable, rest. One 
informant suggests that there are two main types of Londoners: 
those who prefer the warmth and comfort of their own beds regard- 
less of the noise and danger, and those who prefer to go to any 
place called a Shelter (whether or not strongly constructed), pro- 
vided that they can get company and relative quiet. Another ques- 
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tionnaire inquiry (to be published elsewhere) with a sample of 230 
persons shows that the first type tends to be of higher average socio- 
economic status, better educated, and probably more introverted 
than the second. 

It might be possible then to arrange members of the population 
along a uni-dimensional continuum according to their degree of 
habituation to raids. The average position would be highest in 
places like London, Merseyside, Bristol, and Birmingham, lowest in 
country villages. But in any one district there exists, of course, a 
wide range of individual differences. Almost certainly there is a 
moderate correlation between poor adaptation and age. While it is 
hardly possible to specify the personality traits—emotional insta- 
bility, dominance, etc—which make for greater or lesser adapta- 
bility, the influence of certain factors such as social attitudes is 
discussed below (Section VII). People whose houses have been 
demolished or who have undergone an unusually intense ‘Blitz’ 
very often regress for a time and show less habituation and more 
nervousness during the next few raids. A reversion occurs also 
when there is a long spell of immunity from raids. As people 
progress along this continuum, emotional tension and fear also seem 
to decrease, and, though probably they never vanish, a greater 
tolerance of them develops. Bodily effects of fear such as muscular 
incoordination, cessation of digestion and sexual appetite, and the 
‘sinking feeling, were noticeable during early raids, and occa 
sional instances of panic among crowds were reported last year. 
The infrequency of overt manifestations of fear nowadays suggests 
that there is a certain amount of repression, by social attitudes or 
by the ego-ideal. But people in general have rapidly discovered for 
themselves psychologically valuable outlets or palliatives. Chief of 
these are the presence of a group, and activity. 

There is no doubt that being with others helps the majority of 
people, and that those who live alone tend to find raids much more 
trying. Presumably this is an important factor in the popularity of 
the big communal shelters, some of which are no safer than people's 
own homes or their family (Anderson) shelters. A year ago 1! 
seemed possible that the herding of people together during raids 
might be dangerous in that panic would more easily arise. Actually, 
suggestion almost always seems to have operated favorably. The 
influence of a few confident and unconcerned individuals in a 
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group, or the cheerfulness of a warden or shelter marshal, calms 
those who are inclined to be nervous. 

Psychologists correctly predicted before raids began that activity, 
particularly bodily or manipulatory activity, would be of the utmost 
value as an outlet for repressed emotion (17; 18). Most of my 
informants mention activities of a social type, though several specify 
that they themselves prefer to carry on with their own work, with 
reading, piano playing, and the like. The commonest activities 
described include: conversation, making tea or meals, games such 
as cards or darts, community singing, knitting or sewing in com- 
pany. Two have found that lecturing to a class of students is an 
excellent distraction, at least for the lecturer. Watching what is 
going on outside is another (reprehensibly) popular activity. 

It should be remembered that a large number of people, includ- 
ing most able-bodied men and many young women, are engaged 
during raids in one or other of the Civil Defence Services, They 
generally find their duties an excellent palliative for potential 
nervousness. Those who are in the open also have the advantages 
of a ring-side view, of being able to prepare for the blast when the 
whistling of a descending bomb is heard, and (most heartening of 
all) of occasionally seeing raiders brought down. Civilians cannot 
release the tension of fear via the normal channels, namely, flight 
from or attacks upon the source of danger. But there is tremendous 
vicarious satisfaction when the attacks of night fighter planes or 
anti-aircraft are successful. 

As always in social psychology, generalizations are rash. Thus 
while society and activity seem to suit the majority, there are many, 
as already mentioned, who prefer sleep under any circumstances. 
One informant also advocates relaxation in between bombs, rather 
than active alertness. To some introverted psychologists the notion 
of having to take part in social activities such as community singing 
in a shelter is abhorrent. Persons of higher socio-economic class 
and education seem, in general, to be less attracted, and less affected, 
by social influences. 

Introspective accounts of what it feels like when bombs fall very 
close, or demolish part of one’s house or shelter, or kill and injure 
people within sight, are difficult to obtain and often contradictory. 
Some comment on the prolonged time that the whistling of the 
descending bomb seems to last, during which they think that this 
is the end, that various plans for the future will never be carried 
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out, and so on. Others say that they imagine nothing, but notice 
strong organic sensations of fear. Many have sufficient presence of 
mind to throw themselves flat. The blast is sometimes found to 
arouse peculiarly unpleasant vibratory sensations in the bodily 
tissues, and a series of nearby explosions may lead to deafness last- 
ing for days afterwards. Descriptions suggest that there is com- 
monly a confused state of emotional shock, a mixture of bewilder- 
ment, apathy, and depression (perhaps combined with physio- 
logical effects of blast) which persists for several hours. Again, 
however, a good deal of habituation occurs, even to such extreme 
stimulation. And persons with a job to do, such as Civil Defence 
workers, mostly recover their ‘poise’ readily, and set about rescuing 
casualties, fire-fighting, etc., immediately. 


III. Menrat Disorpers ATrrRiBUTABLE To Arr-Ratps 


In discussing whether or not air-raids have led to abnormal psy- 
chological reactions such as neuroses or psychoses, a psychologist 
who is not trained in psychiatry must be very circumspect. Almost 
all the data contained in this section are taken from reports by 
medical psychologists. Four general conclusions upon which 
qualified persons appear to agree are: 

1. There have been fewer cases of neurosis than were expected 
before raids began. Many of the preparations made by mental hos- 
pitals and clinics for dealing with an influx of patients have not 
been needed. 

2. It is untrue that there have been no cases of mental disorder 
attributable to raids. The majority may have shown an unfavor- 
able previous history, but air-raid strain has certainly been a major 
factor leading to breakdown (16). In such cases terror or sensa- 
tions from blast have generally been less important than indirect 
effects of raids such as extreme fatigue or prolonged dislocation of 
normal living conditions. 

3. There have been no new or unexpected types of “air-raid neu- 
rosis.” All cases have been similar to those met in ordinary civilian 
life, or to those occurring in the army in 1914-18. 

4. Among persons showing neurotic trends before heavy raids 
began, e.g., hospital out-patients, roughly one half have shown no 
change; their existing complaint has pursued a normal course and 
responded to treatment as usual. Roughly a quarter have become 
worse and a quarter have actually improved (20). Twenty-three 
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psychologists answered a question on this point: six of them 
recorded a greater number of improvements in cases with which 
they were acquainted, six recorded more degeneration. Psychotic 
patients are reported as being quite impervious to the eflects of 
raids (4; 11), and epileptic children and adults do not show any 
increase in fits under the emotional strain of bombing (8). One 
informant mentions that the anxieties of some neurotics show a 
superficial coloring of material connected with raids, dread of 
invasion, etc., but that this appears to be largely rationalizations of 
personal complexes. In many cases personal anxieties tend to sink 
into insignificance in face of the common danger, and the gregari- 
ousness and other social trends consequent upon raids help to pro- 
mote extraversion. Among the different types of neurotics those 
with pre-war hysterical tendencies seem most likely to be affected 
adversely, whereas obsessionals are quite unmoved, their obsession 
outweighing any fear of bombs (4; 20). Some of my informants 
mention cases of claustrophobia who are more upset at having to 
go to small shelters than at raids. One of them is reported as 
making an excellent fire-watcher in the open, and possibly such 
persons usually gravitate into the Civil Defence Services. 

Exact figures of the incidence of mental disorders are, of course, 
dificult to obtain, but the following statements are typical. Of 578 
civilian casualties admitted to a general hospital in a very heavily 
raided area, only 2 were primarily psychological cases (g). Among 
1100 persons treated by St. John’s Ambulances in London public 
shelters, only 15 (1.4 per cent) showed obvious psychological dis- 
orders (20). Of 200 admissions to a mental hospital in London 
between October, 1940 and March, 1941, 124 per cent were believed 
by relatives to have been affected by raids, but the doctors found 
this to be a major or minor factor in only 24 per cent. These five 
cases responded well to treatment (2). Rather unexpectedly a 
greater effect has been found among psychotics. In one district 
factors arising out of the war played some part in 32 out of 172 
cases admitted to mental observation wards, though the proportion 
affected by air-raid strain was considerably smaller. There was no 
indication of any differential effect in the different psychoses. The 
number of cases of serious and certifiable forms of insanity admitted 
to mental hospitals in Bristol in 1940 was somewhat lower than in 
pre-war years, particularly as regards female patients. But in 
31 out of 354 patients war-time influences were evident (11). In 
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some areas apparent increases in psychotics have been reported, 
also in epileptics, senile, and mentally defective persons. These, 
however, are mostly patients who have previously been adequately 
cared for by relatives at home, but now that they have to frequent 
public shelters, or are roaming at large owing to destruction of 
their homes, they tend to be brought to local hospitals. 

Now it would not be surprising if medical officers were inclined 
to minimize the occurrence of psychological disorders in their areas. 
But probably a much more serious flaw, both in the above figures 
and in the claims that the British people generally are unaffected 
by raids, is that they refer only to a selected population, namely, to 
those persons who continue to live in ‘Blitzed’ cities. As soon as 
the war started numbers of elderly couples, spinsters living alone, 
and wives with young children left the larger cities for safer areas. 
Many returned sooner or later, but more left when heavy raids 
began. Families often live in the surrounding countryside, the 
breadwinner merely going to the city for his work during the day- 
time. The majority of the population cannot, of course, afford 
voluntary evacuation. But so many persons, adults and children, 
have been removed from areas where houses are uninhabitable 
through bombing that probably not much more than 50 per cent of 
the normal population of districts which have been ‘Blitzed’ con- 
tinues to spend its nights in these districts. This 50 per cent or so 
will naturally consist chiefly of persons who are least susceptible 
to nervousness. And those who would be most likely to break 
down will have moved, whenever they can, to the safest and 
quietest parts of the country. 

The cases actually reported are very varied but most of them seem _ 
to fall under the following headings (2; 3; 4; 13; 14; 16; 19; 20): 

1. Acute terror and confusion, akin to so-called shell-shock. 
Patients have mostly been in houses or shelters which were shaken 
or demolished, or have been exposed to blast, and are brought to 
the First Aid Posts in a dazed or stuporous condition. Many show 
tremor of a generalized and coarse type, and/or uncontrolled emo- 
tional behavior such as weeping. During and after the Coventry 
‘Blitz’ there were several cases of ‘mental distress,’ best described 
as ‘stunned by events’ (14). Another writer finds that many old 
men and women, previously normal and able to manage their own 
affairs, are plunged into a state of agitated confusion when their 
homes are destroyed, and they are unable to adjust to the conditions 
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in raided areas (13). The great majority of all these require only 
the simplest treatment—rest (aided by sedatives), sympathy, and 
suggestion. Most of them seem to recover in a day or two, but so 
few keep appointments to return that it is impossible to make an 
adequate follow-up. 

2. Hysteria. Psychologists and laymen such as wardens often 
report cases of hysterical screaming and weeping, or trembling and 
incoherent speech among bombed persons, but few of these even 
reach the First Aid Posts, since they are generally calmed either by 
persuasion, encouragement, or forceful handling by confident indi- 
viduals, or by the suggestive influence of the stability and cheerful- 
ness of the majority. Medical psychologists, however, do see a few 
cases with definite conversion symptoms such as contractures, 
paralyses, and anaesthesias. These too respond well to treatment if 
caught early. There is much more difficulty with those who, for 
example, have been entombed for a day or more before reaching 
hospital. 

3. Occasionally more serious cases are mentioned, ranging from 
acute or chronic anxiety states to psychotic reactions of a manic or 
hallucinated type. Some of these occur among Civil Defence 
workers such as firemen, who have experienced prolonged strains 
without adequate sleep. It might be thought that many who sur- 
vive one or two night raids would break down under the stress of 
repeated attacks. But there is no indication of any rise in numbers 
after several raids, either because people get acclimatized, or because 
those liable to breakdown evacuate themselves. Indeed, as shown 
above, people generally find a continued succession of raids less 
trying than sporadic ones since they become disadapted during the 
quiet intervals. 

Accounts of two somewhat unusual cases, selected from those 
described by my informants, may be of interest. 

A. Woman, aet. 25, low intelligence, leisured, always highly emotional and 
volatile. When raids started she seemed impelled to go and watch them at night, 
or the air-battles by day, from some high vantage point. Retailed what she had 
seen with expressions of horror. On one of these occasions a bomb fell within a 
quarter of a mile of her, and she collapsed. Related this with gusto, but did not 
go out again at nights. Instead she spent her time in a shelter regaling occupants 
with prognostications, given with the utmost conviction, as to the exact time a 
bomb was going to fall near or on them, and who would or would not survive 
She would then go sound asleep. Eventually she evacuated herself and was lost 


sight of. 
B. Woman student, aet. 18, Roman Catholic. A student she had known for a 
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few weeks was killed in a raid. Though the patient did not see this, she went 
into an hysterical state with fits of uncontrolled weeping at any time and place, 
e.g., during lectures. Refused food, would not sleep, repeatedly tried to go to the 
mortuary. Set up a shrine to the girl in her own room and spent much time 
weeping or just sitting there. Violently antagonistic to anyone who wished to 
carry on ordinary work and activities, debates, etc. This went on for 10 days 
Wrote distressing letters home, till her parents sent for her. Returned next term 
and appeared normal and cooperative, but has fulfilled none of her early promise 
as a teacher. All vitality and energy seem to have gone, apparently used uy 
in internal conflict. 


It might be supposed that numerous neurotic persons would be 
found in the relatively safe areas. Several informants live in such 
areas, but have failed to report any serious cases. Evacuees from 
raided cities are sometimes said to show hysterical or nervous 
symptoms, which tend to disappear after a few days’ rest and quiet. 
Harrisson (10) finds that many retire to bed for considerable 
periods, even weeks, without apparent physical cause, in a state of 
debility and depression. He denies that they are merely suffering 
from after-effects of blast, as had been suggested, since his investiga- 
tions show that those who are most upset by raids are not neces- 
sarily those who have been most directly and physically affected. 
Undoubtedly a good deal of restlessness, nervousness at the sirens, 
irritability and friction with the local population remain among 
evacuees, though it is difficult to say how far these are genuine 
after-effects of raids, or how far they are merely due to clashes 
between the social customs and habits of urban evacuees and the 
locals. Sometimes they are rationalized by being attributed to the 
climate of the reception area. 

In general the psychological disorders attributable to raids would 
seem to be considerably less serious than the social disorganization 
consequent on the destruction of so many homes and _ personal 
belongings, the disruption of communications, and the difficulties 
of feeding, evacuation, etc. A good deal of what might be termed 
‘vagrancy’ arises, accompanied by a deterioration in people’s sani- 
tary and moral standards. Sufficient use is hardly being made so 
far of the services of trained social workers and psychologists in 
planning the disposal or treating the maladjustments of these 


evacuees (7). 
IV. Minor Errects oF Rarips 


Although neurotic reactions are rare, it might be thought that the 
tension produced by raids would lead to a great many minor symp- 
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toms and after-effects. | have coilected a certain amount of evidence 
of these, though none of them seem to be very marked, They are 
noticeable chiefly in the early stages of being raided, and often 
decrease with greater habituation. 

Most frequently mentioned is irritability. Either this, or jumpi 
ness, tension, emotionality, or assertiveness, is reported by half the 
persons answering my questionnaire. Many say that the irritability 
is only shght, or that it is probably due as much to lack of sleep 
as to emotional reaction. Apparently it was noticeable in London 
restaurants, buses, etc., last September and October, but is seldom 
observed now. Some report a marked increase in breakages of 
crockery both at home and in restaurants. 

It is now known from a number of social-psychological investi 
gations, that among some people heavy raids lead to a considerable 
amount of depression and temporary lowering of confidence. 
There is widespread lethargy and lack of energy, even after lost 
sleep has been made up, and pessimistic feelings about the future. 
Well-known local buildings, perhaps one’s own home, acquaint- 
ances and relatives have been destroyed, and it is difficult to see 
how things can ever return again to normal. 

Some informants mention debilitating colds or chills following 
on raids. Although it is definitely established that epidemics of 
infectious diseases and influenza did not reach such serious propor- 
tions last winter, even among shelter crowds, as had been feared, 
yet minor ailments such as colds and digestive troubles may have 
been more frequent than usual. There are some reports of night 
mares or recurrent dreams about raids, but there is no indication 
that this symptom is common. One informant considers that 
nervousness and strain among people such as young student teachers 
often produce emotional blocking and introversion (cf. Case B, 
supra). Several showed great lethargy, decrease in social interests, 
and poorer work, particularly in practical teaching, after a series 
of heavy raids. 

With some people a kind of slight dissociation of personality is 
apt to occur during periods of frequent raids. In the daytime the 
horrors of the night seem like a dream, which they view as spec 
tators rather than as sufferers. At night life seems to be all bombs 
and guns, and the safety of the day hundreds -of years away. 

increased smoking, especially among women, drinking, eating 
of sweets, and strong language, are often mentioned. It is difficult 
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to check these, or to decide how far they may be induced by war 
conditions other than raids. It has been admitted officially that 
tobacco consumption increased more than 10 per cent in September, 
1940. But the mere facts of shortages of tobacco, sweets and 
alcohol, and increased costs, might suffice to make people more 
conscious, and perhaps more desirous, of them. A few people may 
feel impelled to drink or smoke very heavily during and after 
raids, but my informants do not seem to have come across them. 

A form of release which is certainly common, even ubiquitous, 
among persons who have undergone their first raids, is talking 
about them. For many days recounting of one’s own experiences 
and discussions of the damage exclude almost every other topic. 
There is tremendous pride and excitement at having been ‘in the 
center of things, and having borne the ordeal. Here too, however, 
interest soon flags after successive experiences of raids,’ indicating 
that the tension and the need for an outlet have largely disappeared 
with acclimatization. 


V. IRRATIONAL THINKING 


When strong emotions are repressed they are apt to find indirect 
expression in various forms of irrational thinking such as super- 
stitions, rumors, and the like. So far as can be seen such phenom- 
ena have not been very marked, at least during the past year. They 
are of course fairly easy to observe, and many social psychologists 
have been on the look-out for them, yet it has been difficult to 
discover any widespread or egregious examples. 

Accounts of raids are, naturally, often exaggerated, especially 
when given shortly after the event, yet seldom grossly so. After 
one minor raid in Scotland when some bombs were dropped in 
half a dozen districts and about ten people were killed, an inquiry 
was made by Dr. W. B. Inglis and myself. Reports were obtained 
from 153 persons, living within distances up to 20 miles away, five 
days after the raid. These were checked against the official record. 
No widespread distortions of the truth were found, though casual- 
ties were overestimated by 30 per cent of the informants. There 
were far more instances of places not mentioned (where bombs 
had actually dropped) than of places wrongly mentioned. While 
difficult to prove, it would certainly seem as if rumors become more 


4 Cf. for example the report that some Londoners wear a notice in their button-holes 
“I am not interested in your bomb.” 
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fantastic when news is not available (owing to disorganization of 
communications) or when it is believed that the amount of damage 
and number of casualties have been suppressed or minimized in 
oficial communiques. 

‘Wishful thinking’ about the devastating effects of British raids 
on Germany and the small effects of German raids on Britain is 
sometimes met. Very seldom, however, does it seem to exceed in 
optimism what is published in the press. More often, indeed, the 
press and radio are criticized for painting too rosy a picture. A 
common form of irrational thinking has been the ‘scapegoat reac- 
tion, which occurred in all parts of the country during the early 
raids of 1939-40, but which is much less evident now. After these 
minor raids there was scarcely any resentment against the Germans, 
but very wide criticism of the authorities who had failed to sound 
the sirens in time, or had sounded them unnecessarily, or had 
failed to provide fighter planes or anti-aircraft defence. So much 
protestation suggests that people had been upset, but that, not liking 
to admit it, they cast the blame on others. Nowadays aggression is 
directed more against the bombers or the people who sent them, 
and against authorities who have really shown negligence or 
stupidity in their arrangements for dealing with the homeless. 
Medical psychologists (15; 17; 18) suggested, before the war, that 
the bombed population might turn on its rulers or on the A.R.P. 
wardens for failing to protect it, but there has not yet been any 
sign of this, Criticisms of the police, the A.R.P., and medical 
services are very rarely heard. Several surveys, including a Gallup 
poll, show that heavily bombed people are not generally in favor 
of reprisals. Rather it would seem that the comparatively safe urge 
the ‘Bomb Berlin’ policy. 

Racial prejudice has been reported, for example in the Jewish 
quarters of some cities, but there is little evidence of it in areas with 
large Irish populations, such as Merseyside and Clydeside. Nor 
does spy mania appear to have been resuscitated by raids, since the 
outbreak in the spring of 1940. Only two informants mentioned 
rumors of secret signalling during raids from districts largely 
inhabited by foreigners. 

A certain amount of egocentricity is apparent in people’s accounts 
of raids. Any raider within two miles or so at night is often said 
to have been heard passing directly overhead. Typical also is the 
statement: “Bombs fell in an ever-narrowing circle round us from 
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10 P.M. to 4 A.M.” (the informant adds that in actual fact the 
nearest bombs fell at about 11:20 P.M.). 

Very few instances of talismans have come to notice. During 
the earliest raids some seemed to regard their gas-masks as a pro 
tection against any danger and even put them on as long as the 
warning lasted. Quite possibly, however, this was due to mis- 
understanding of the over-complicated official instructions about 
raids, masks, shelters, invasion, etc., which were being issued at 
that time. Only one informant gave instances of superstitious 
beliefs such as: 

“Keeping the fingers crossed keeps danger away. 
Carrying a black cat, white heather, or lucky halfpennies. 
Avoiding the company of people known to be unlucky.” 


The fatalistic statement that “If your name is on a bomb it will 
get you, otherwise not, so why worry?” is often heard, and some- 
times prevents ordinary precautions being taken. It was reported 
by eight psychologists who answered the questionnaire, from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. One informant considers that there is 
a distinct sex difference. Men, on the whole, even in London, are 
quite certain that they themselves will not be killed or injured, 
women are more apt to feel anxious and uncertain, to think that 
the bombs are aimed at them, and to overlook the mathematical 
probability of their escaping. Others cite a widespread belief that 
one is safer in one’s own home than in anybody else’s. Many build- 
ings or parts of buildings marked “Shelter” are considered safer 
than their construction warrants, but people soon seem to realize 
this and to seek sounder protection. In their own homes people 
often hold a hardly justifiable faith in the safety of certain parts 
such as the basement, cupboards, inner walls, under the stairs, etc. 
The belief that a place once hit by a bomb will not be hit again is 
sometimes heard, or alternatively, that it will be. Some also seem 
to think that after one near escape they have “had their share” 
and will be safe in future. When planning for the future or talking 
about recent immunity from raids, many add “touch wood,” but 
probably no more frequently than in talking about freedom from, 
say, dental decay. Others find themselves reluctant to speak the 
words: “There has not been a warning tonight yet,” in case this 
“tempts Providence” and leads to a warning shortly after. Two 
other tendencies noted by informants are, first, to keep quiet in a 
house when planes seem to be overhead, lest one attracts their 
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attention; secondly, on moonlight nights out of doors to walk in 
the shadow lest the raiders see one. 

These examples of irrational thinking, which are all that I have 
been able to collect, are surely petty enough to confirm the view 
that raids do not produce appreciable anxiety of the type which 
would need indirect expression. 


VI. Errecrs or Ratws on CHILpREN AND MENTAL Derectives 

All observers seem to agree that raids have even less effect upon 
children than adults. One might have supposed that they would 
be more susceptible to the operation of a ‘fear instinct’ which is 
stimulated by loud noises. Though sometimes frightened by the 
sirens or explosions when they wake up, those that I and others 
have observed go to sleep again remarkably easily. The novelty 
and the social activities of shelter life greatly appeal to them, for a 
time at least. Even when bombed out of their homes they have 
frequently been found playing happily next day, regarding it all as 
a great adventure. A certain amount of psychological disturbance 
is reported, however, among children in a heavily raided area like 
Bristol, and it is far more common among those who remain in 
the city at nights than among those who sleep in shelters on the 
outskirts (7). It is hardly possible to say at what age consciousness 
of the danger to themselves and their relatives arises. 

Doubtless the attitude of adults is all-important. And adults in 
general seem to treat them sensibly and to remain all the more calm 
because the protection of the children in their charge is so strong 
a motive. One Child Guidance Clinic in a moderately raided city 
reports that, of 50 children who were attending on account of emo- 
tional maladjustments before raids started, 41 have shown no 
change, 2 have improved, and 7 have become worse. But in all 
the latter cases it appeared that other war conditions, or the influ- 
ence of unstable parents, were more important than raids. Another 
clinic in a more dangerous district finds its children more excitable 
and aggressive than usual, though not abnormally so. Alcock (1) 
has noted a decided lowering in concentration and retentiveness at 
school, and in educational capacities, among children who have 
been bombed. But she considers that they recover rapidly from 
these or other symptoms of strain. 

There is good evidence that more delinquency and maladjust- 
ment occur among evacuated children in the country than among 
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those who remain in ‘Blitzed’ cities. Presumably this is due to 
the unaccustomed conditions of country life, and the separation 
from and anxiety about their parents. There has been a general 
rise in delinquency, as in the 1914-18 war, but so far as I know 
the increase is at least as great in lightly as in heavily raided areas, 
and may be attributed largely to the closing down of juvenile 
organizations and irregular schooling. A recent Act of Parliament 
empowered the compulsory evacuation from dangerous areas of 
children who showed signs of physical or mental strain. According 
to one writer (1), none have yet been moved from a London 
district under the latter category. 

Two informants are resident in colonies for mentally defective 
children and adults (high and low grade), one of which is situated 
in a very heavily raided area. Low-grade adult patients take no 
interest in raids and resent being put into shelters. High-grade 
ones soon become bored. They have been generally more upset 
by the tobacco shortage and the curtailment of visits home. When 
the colony itself was bombed there were some beginnings of panic 
in the two adult villas, and among the children, though this was 
quieted immediately on assurance from the nurses. They were 
not disturbed when some of the houses were set on fire by incen- 
diary bombs. One girl developed classical ‘shell-shock’ after a dud 
anti-aircraft shell fell near her villa. She recovered in about a 
week after some “vigorous” therapy. Among the children there 
were a few cases of mild anxiety states; all these were boys known 
to be previously neurotic. After the night when bombs fell in the 
grounds several previously cured masturbators broke down again. 
The informants mentioned also the great suggestibility of the 
patients to the adults in charge, and the apparent fearlessness of 
the nurses when motivated by service to them. 


VII. THEroretTICAL INFERENCES 


My informants were asked if their views on the psychology of 
fear, of instinct, or of mental conflict, had been in any way modified 
by their experiences of raids. Few of them, however, wrote any- 
thing under this heading, and then only in rather indefinite terms. 
Hence the following section consists chiefly of my own interpreta- 
tions, and does not aim, like preceding sections, to be an objective 


summary. 
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There seemed, none the less, to be general agreement that both 
adults and children show a surprising capacity for dealing with 
fear in a psychologically satisfactory manner. Whether we call 
it instinct or drive or reflex, it can hardly be disputed that there 
exists an innate tendency for dangerous conditions and noise to 
evoke fear and anxiety.” But apparently this tendency is far more 
susceptible to control by social attitudes (McDougall’s sentiments) 
and by suggestion, and far more readily adapted to than some of 
us had supposed. Perhaps we ought to have anticipated the small 
incidence of harmful psychological effects, since it is generally 
agreed that neuroses and psychoses are due far more to unconscious 
conflicts within the personality than to conscious strains. 

Some informants expressed doubts as to the usefulness of the 
term ‘fear, since it does not seem to cover any single recognizable 
entity. It depends so much on the extent to which an individual 
has progressed along what I called the adaptation continuum, and 
on his social attitudes. There are great differences in the quality 
as well as the quantity of apprehension in places which have had 
. previous “Blitz, in those which have been expecting their turn 
to come, and those which expected to be safe but which were 
disi!lusioned. Still more marked is the difference between fear for 
personal safety and anxiety about relatives and belongings, or about 
responsibilities. Possibly these are even antithetical, since persons 
who have responsibilities towards or anxieties about others seem to 
be less than usually conscious of their own danger. It has been 
suggested that people with dependents are more liable to nervous 
breakdown than are unattached individuals, 7.c., that socially condi- 
tioned anxiety is a more potent force than unconditioned fear. 
But as yet, we have no data comparable to that obtained in 1914-18, 
which showed that officers (upon whom responsibilities rested) 
were more liable to anxiety states, while ordinary soldiers fell prey 
to hysterical disorders. The complexity of the conception of fear 
and nervousness is also indicated by the fact that many rather timid 
and neurotically inclined persons seem to have become better 
adjusted and more confident as a result of the war and stand up 
very well to raids. The Civil Defence Services contain an appre- 

° Actually the primary stimulus would seem to be strangeness. Thus one merely needs 

get used to the sound of sirens, and to learn to distinguish between the engines of 


s (German) and fighters (British), or between anti-aircraft fire and bomb explo- 
ns, for these noises to lose most of their terrors. 
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ciable proportion, possibly even a proportion above the average, of 
such persons. 

A strong social attitude, which has doubtless been of great influ- 
ence, has been built up during the past year to the effect that 
‘Britain can take it. Each newly raided city has wished to 
emulate the example of London. There is also the social tradition 
that the British improve with misfortunes, Certainly it would seem 
as if that vague quality morale was higher after the debacle in 
Flanders and France than before it. Persons who are less suscep- 
tible to such attitudes and traditions seem to have shown more 
nervousness and poorer adaptation to raids. According to Lord 
Horder (12), this is true of foreign-born people and Jews; and onc 
of my informants makes the same statement about left-wing 
intellectuals. Others, however, whom I would regard as equally 
impartial, strongly deny these assertions. 

Religious ideals appear to have helped, particularly among 
Roman Catholics and members of the Oxford Group Movement. 
It is possible that less ‘extraverted’ types of religious faith, such 
as Protestantism, have been less influential, but such general 
izations would be extremely rash without much more thorough 
investigation. 

The powerfulness of suggestion is chiefly indicated by the 
behavior of children, since we can scarcely assume that their 
sentiments and ideals are as strongly developed, or operate in the 
same way, as those of adults. Both this suggestibility, and the 
facility with which human beings (especially young ones) can 
adapt to new circumstances are, of course, generally realized by all 
psychologists. And yet the extent to which people have become 
habituated to conditions and to noises which were almost unthink 
able a year ago still strikes one as extraordinary. 

A further point of theoretical interest is the apparent potency 
of a rational outlook. Doubtless the generally good level of health 
among the British has helped them to withstand raids (as it also 
helped the Finns, but not the Spanish Republicans). Possibly 
‘healthy-mindedness’ is still more vital. For this is the factor 
which, I would suggest, is chiefly responsible for the lower 1nc- 
dence of neurotic disorders among civilians than among front-line 
troops. Although it may be true that civilians are seldom if ever 
subjected to such prolonged strain as soldiers in the trenches, yet 
the fact remains that doctors and psychologists have been surprised 
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by the large amount of ‘shell-shock’ among the latter and the 
small amount among the former. Civilians are obviously at a dis 
advantage in many respects, such as their relative lack of corporate 
spirit, of discipline and training, and in their inability to release 
emotion through attacking the enemy. Yet they have considerable 
advantages over soldiers from the point of view of mental health. 
The separation from home, the social conditions and discipline 
inherent in army life, are known to be potent factors in producing 
neuroses among soldiers who have not even seen active service. 
Civilians have greater freedom and initiative in moving about and 
controlling their own actions. They can often express their fears 
outwardly with less shame, indeed they are encouraged to take 
shelter from danger, instead of always having to be ready for duty. 
But above all there is not the same hysterical conflict situation in 
the civilian between the present danger and the imagined security 
of a hospital or of the home country, as there was in the army in 
the last war. The civilian is never tempted to think that it would 
be an advantage to be sick or wounded, and he is usually already 
in, or close to, his own home. The importance of sentiments 
centered around the home in preserving mental stability is further 
indicated by the tendency towards deterioration (mentioned above) 
among those whose homes are destroyed. 

One other conclusion would seem to follow from our experiences 
of raids, namely that social psychology, in its present immature state 
of development, is of very little practical value. Given the facilities 
for thorough research it can no doubt provide answers to practical 
problems (as, for example, the Gallup polls do). And many of 
the phenomena described above, such as the importance of activity, 
suggestibility, group life, social attitudes, and acclimatization, fit in 
well enough with our generally accepted principles. But in many 


instances we have failed to anticipate correctly how people would 


react to raids, and in others the general public (over go per cent 
of which has had less than ten years’ schooling) has discovered 
psychologically sound procedures unaided by us. Last year several 
psychologists gave lectures to groups of Civil Defence workers on 
elementary mental hygiene, the ‘control of nervousness, and the 
like, but there seems to be no evidence that such talks help d any 
A.R.P. warden to keep a crowd in a shelter cheerful, to console 
the bereaved, or to calm the hysterical. Most social and emotional 


adjustments, it would appear, are carried out better by those who 
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not think about their psychological basis, nor stop to analyze 


them. Certainly the specialists who have been treating neurotic 
patients, and the child guidance experts in reception areas, have 
been doing valuable work. But it is a difficult problem to know 
whether the smatterings of mental hygiene and child psychology 
which the average layman has acquired from us does not sometimes 
do him more harm than good—a problem which psychologists will 


have to face some day, after the war. 
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A PREFACE TO THE THEORY OF HYPNOTISM 


BY ROBERT W. WHITE 
Harvard University 


YPNOTISM has been the object of wonder and speculation ever 
H since its promotion by Mesmer more than a century and 
a half ago. Oddly enough, the interest shown by ordinary people 
and by literary men has only rarely been matched among scientists. 
Science is the outgrowth of human curiosity, but the trained scien- 
tist often appears to be the least curious of mortals because he has 
imposed upon himself such rigorous conditions for satisfying his 
need. Thus in 1784, when Mesmer’s cures were the talk of Paris, 
a commission of scientists dismissed his findings on the ground 
that the phenomena, though real, were the result of imagination, 
hence not of the physical stuff with which science could safely deal. 
Branded with this scarlet letter, eyected from the better consulung 
rooms, hypnotism was destined to wander for a hundred years in 
the slums of medical practice, from which disgrace she was not 
rescued until the eminent neurologist Charcot picked her out of 
the gutter, examined her reflexes, and pronounced her worthy of 
a place in medical research. More recently, through similar good 
offices by Hull, she has been allowed to enter the portals of experi- 
mental psychology, where in the last fifteen years she has begun 
to live down her reputation, learn the manners of the laboratory, 
and speak the language of polite science. Yet so recent is her social 
ascent that even in contemporary studies of hypnotism there occa 
sionally seems to linger the atmosphere of magic and darkened 
rooms rather than the clear light of reason. 

It is psychology’s misfortune that hypnotism has only just now 
been admitted to a place among its methods and problems. For 
hypnotism is one of the few experimental techniques applicable to 
human beings whereby it is possible to produce major changes 
in the organization of behavior. Without discomfort or danger to 
the subject, provided certain precautions have been taken, it is 
possible to effect an extensive alteration in those patterns of experi 
ence which constitute the self and in those controls of behavior 
which we know as volition. Had it used a technique which really 
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affected volition instead of the method of fleeting observation 
pursued with such slender profit by Ach and Michotte, the experi- 
mental psychology of will might have survived and prospered. 
With the aid of hypnotism it is possible to reproduce, artificially 
and temporarily, the diverse symptoms of hysteria, or with equal 
ease to make a manageable laboratory model of compulsion neurosis. 
By the same means, one can create an artificial “complex,” make 
it effectively “unconscious,” and, for the first time under controlled 
conditions with known antecedents, study the irruption of uncon- 
scious strivings into the normal stream of behavior and the methods 
of defense set up against them. Since no two people respond to 
hypnotic technique exactly alike, an avenue is opened up for the 
study of individual differences in the control and organization of 
behavior. Furthermore, hypnosis as a social situation offers an 
excellent opportunity to understand more clearly the influence one 
person can have upon another; it provides an experimental method 
for building out from Le Bon’s intuitions concerning group 
behavior and carrying forward a study which does not grow less 
important in our time. With the aid of hypnotism, in short, it is 
possible to investigate a variety of difficult but extremely significant 
psychological problems. To complain that the more complex 
processes of human behavior are inaccessible to experimental 
technique is certainly premature. 

In view of this promise of things to come, it is important to keep 
a sharp and critical eye roving over the theory of hypnotism. The 
foundations hastily laid in the days of animal magnetism may give 
way unexpectedly under the superstructure which is now begin- 
ning to arise. The writer believes that certain basic misconceptions 
have secretly lodged themselves in the theory of hypnotism like 
termites boring in the sills. The central difficulty, as he will try 
to show, is the stubborn persistence of mechanical ideas and 
mechanical figures of speech to describe what is essentially a human 
situation involving a delicate interplay of human strivings. Modern 
students of hypnotism, he believes, have rarely taken the trouble 
to shake out of their minds such notions as animal magnetism, 
trance states, and ideo-motor action. Despite the sad object-lesson 
of Charcot, most cautious of scientists who nevertheless came to a 
series of wrong conclusions because he overlooked the subtleties of 
indirect suggestion, they have failed to consider exactly what the 
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hypnotist communicates to his subject, exactly how the subject 
understands it, and exactly what he tries to do about it. Before it 
can make its proper contribution to the understanding of behavior, 
hypnotism must become a sophisticated chapter in social psychology. 
Only then will it be possible to study the nature of the hypnotic 
state without confusing the issues from the very start. 


Facts WuicH Require ExpLaNATION 

To begin with, we shall review briefly the facts that any theory 
of hypnosis is called upon to explain. What are the characteristics 
which make hypnosis a perennial object of wonder and amazement? 
Three things appear to create surprise. One of these is that the 
hypnotized person can effectuate suggestions lying outside the realm 
of ordinary volitional control; he can do things that he could not 
possibly do in the normal state. No less surprising, however, is 
the way a hypnotized person carries out those suggestions lying 
within the realm of volition. Stiffening the arm or clasping the 
hands are actions that anyone could perform volitionally, but in 
hypnosis they occur without benefit of volition, unaccompanied by 
the experience of intention, yet at times so strongly that the subject 
seems unable to arrest them when he tries. Furthermore, hypnotic 
actions are carried out with a curious lack of humor and self- 
consciousness, often with an air of abstraction and drowsiness, and 
they do not seem to have the claim over subsequent memory to 
which their recency and importance entitle them. Finally, it is 
a constant source of amazement that these rather drastic effects 
can be brought about simply by talking. If a person suffered a 
head injury, took a drug, or was worked into a state of violent 
emotion, radical changes in the control of behavior would be 
expected as a matter of course, but no one can believe that mere 
words entering the ears of a relaxed and drowsy subject can be 
suficient cause for the changes which actually take place. [t will 
repay us to consider each of these items in a little more detail. 

1. Hypnotic transcendence of voluntary capacity is strikingly 
illustrated by insensitivity to pain. One of the most dramatic chap 
ters in the history of hypnotism is its use by James Esdaile about 
i845 as an anaesthetic in major surgical operations. There is still 
no more convincing way to persuade a sceptic that hypnosis 1s 
“real” than by showing that ordinarily painful stimuli can be 
endured without signs of pain. Carefully controlled experiments 
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designed to exclude every possibility of error have reaffirmed the 
reality of this phenomenon and have shown that the inhibition 
extends to such non-voluntary processes as pulse rate and the 
galvanic skin reaction (5; 25). Along somewhat different lines, 
recent experiments show that muscular strength and resistance to 
fatigue are at least somewhat i.creased (33) and that recall is sub- 
stantially improved in consequence of hypnotic suggestions (26; 30). 
There is still some reason to believe that older claims concerning 
the production of blisters, cold sores, and digestive reactions are not 
without foundation, although the investigation of these topics has 
suffered from a lack of control experiments (10; 11; 21). What- 
ever the ultimate decision upon one or another of the latter claims, 
there is no danger in concluding that hypnotic suggestion can pro- 
duce a number of effects beyond the realm of volition, and that 
among these effects is an increased control over autonomic func- 
tions. The implication of these facts for a theory of hypnotism 
will be considered in a later section. 

2. It is not necessary, however, to depend upon these facts of 
transcendence in order to demonstrate that hypnotic behavior dif- 
fers from voluntary. If we confine ourselves to actions which could 
perfectly well be performed intentionally, there is still a dzstinct 
difference in the way they are performed in response to hypnotic 
suggestion. When retrospection is possible, as often happens after 
relatively light hypnosis, a crucial difference in the accompanying 
experience can be recognized. Janet reports that a patient, ordi- 
narily suggestible, one day declared that the suggestion “did not 
take.” “I am quite ready to obey you,” she said, “and I will do 
it if you choose: only I tell you beforehand that the thing did not 
take” (12). This patient clearly recognized the difference between 
obedience, when one intentionally carries out another person's 
command, and suggestion, when the action executes itself without 
the experience of intention, even in defiance of it. 

Bleuler, describing his experiences when hypnotized, said, “I felt 
my biceps contracting against my will as soon as I attempted to 
move my arm by means of the extensor muscles; once, on making 
a stronger effort to carry out my intention, the contraction of the 
flexors became so energetic that the arm, instead of moving out- 
ward as I had intended, moved backward on the upper arm.” 
“At other times,” he said again, “I felt that the movement was 
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made without any active taking part by my ego, this being especially 
marked with unimportant commands” (8). 

One of the writer’s subjects reported himself as “quite marvelling 
at the way my arm stayed up, apparently without volition on my 
part. I was still aware of myself off in a corner looking on.” 
Observations such as these could be multiplied indefinitely, but 
further emphasis is scarcely necessary. It is sufficient to remember 
that subjects after light trances can almost always give evidence 
concerning their susceptibility, and that their own spontaneous 
criterion is whether or not they had the feeling of collaborating 
in the production of the suggested actions. Though there is a hazy 
borderland between intentional and automatic acts, in the majority 
of cases subjects can readily discriminate between the two. Hypnotic 
suggestion not only transcends the limits of volitional control but 
also dispenses with volition when bringing about actions which 
normally lie within those limits. 

Subsequent report is frequently impossible because of post- 
hypnotic amnesia. Even so there is an appreciable difference 
between hypnotic behavior and the everyday intentional perform- 
ance of like actions. For one thing, the subject’s manner differs 
from the ordinary: he seems literal and humorless, he shows no 
surprise and makes no apology for bizarre behavior, he appears 
entirely un-self-conscious, and very often he acts abstracted, inatten- 
tive, almost as if he were insulated against his surroundings. 
Braid’s notion of monoideism serves very well to describe the 
impression a hypnotized person makes on an outside observer. For 
another thing, hypnotic behavior does not seem to occupy a proper 
place in the subject’s memory. He disclaims recollection of recent 
and often very complicated actions which in the ordinary way he 
seems to have every reason to remember. Thus, whether we choose 
an introspective criterion or whether we prefer external observation, 
we are entitled to be surprised at the difference between hypnotically 
suggested actions and similar actions intentionally performed. 

3. The procedure by which hypnosis is made to occur does not 
seem adequate to produce such an effect. So great is this discrep- 
ancy that for many years it was customary to assume a magnetic 
force, an invisible fluid, or some similar powerful agent, passing 
from the operator into the subject. With the decline of such 
theories there has been a tendency to argue that the phenomena of 
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hypnosis are after all not unique, that under suitable conditions 
they can all be duplicated without resort to a hypnotic procedure. 
It is known, for example, that under stress of excitement and violent 
emotion people surpass by a wide margin their usual levels of 
muscular strength and endurance. In like circumstances there is 
often a considerable degree of anaesthesia for the pain of fairly 
serious injuries. Hypermnesia occurs during free association, in 
drowsy states, and in dreams. Many actions which cannot be 
initiated by themselves without the experience of intention take 
place quite involuntarily when embedded in a context of other 
actions, as in playing a game. Perhaps these claims are justified; 
perhaps there is no phenomenon in the repertory of hypnotic sug- 
gestion which cannot be produced in some other way. But, even 
if this be true, we are not exempt from explaining why the hypnotic 
procedure, which does not create excitement and violent emotion, 
which does not put one to sleep, which makes no use of free 
association, which virtually excludes a context of other actions, and 
which especially with practice requires very little time, brings about 
so momentous an effect. It is legitimate to be surprised at the 
power of hypnotic suggestion. 

The task which confronts a theory of hypnosis is roughly defined 
by the three foregoing peculiarities. Any such theory must explain 
how (1) the hypnotic procedure brings about (2) the non-volitional 
performance of acts that ordinarily require volitional assistance and 
(3) the performance of acts outside the normal range of volition. 


« 
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Hypnotic as Goat-Drirectep STRIVING 


When Charcot discovered that it was possible to reproduce the 
symptoms of hysteria by means of hypnosis he surmised that the 
two phenomena were closely related, indeed that they were aspects 
of the same underlying condition. This dubious bond, however, 
was not sufficient to keep hypnosis and hysteria long on an equal 
footing of medical interest. Thus it happened that the theory of 
hypnotism lingered at the Salpétri¢re stage, while the theory of 
hysteria advanced steadily from Charcot’s time to the present, 
becoming at last the basis for a new understanding of all neurotic 
conditions and the starting-point for modern dynamic psychology. 
The central insight which transformed the theory of hysteria was 
the idea that symptoms spring from strivings, that neurosis is an 
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outcome of conflict among fundamental impulses rather than a 
damaged state of the nervous system. Such a view would have been 
impossible without the still more basic insight that large parts of 
a person’s striving may take place unconsciously, forming no 
part of his organized picture of himself and his intentions. 
In psychopathology these once radical notions have gradually 
worked their way to acceptance. 

The benefits of this progress have been largely withheld from 
the theory of hypnotism. Two concepts, automatism and dissoct- 
ation, once useful in understanding hysteria but long since modified, 
reshaped, and animated with dynamic ideas, have persisted in a 
peculiarly literal and lifeless form in hypnotic theory. Automatism, 
invoked to explain the non-volitional character of hypnotic behavior, 
implies that hypnotized persons are helpless executants of the oper- 
ator’s will as this is expressed in verbal suggestion. Dissociation, 
called upon to account for amnesia, post-hypnotic phenomena, and 
those instances when impressions seem to be excluded from aware- 
ness or when intentions fail to govern motor processes, implies the 
subject to be in a state of temporary fragmentation such that dif- 
ferent parts of his behavior take place independently without their 
usual communication. These ideas deserve the respect which is 
due to first approximations, but their prolonged survival keeps the 
theory of hypnotism in swaddling clothes when it should be 
grown to adult stature, 

The concept of striving, so useful in other parts of psychology, 
needs to be applied in thoroughgoing fashion to the behavior of 
the hypnotized person. This application may be embodied in the 
following statement: Aypnotic behavior is meaningful, goal- 
directed striving, its most general goal being to behave like a 
hypnotized person as this is continuously defined by the operator 
and understood by the subject. This point of view is not original 
with the present writer, having been previously maintained by 
Rosenow (23), Lundholm (15), Pattie (19; 20), and Dorcus (4), 
who have found it more satisfactory in explaining the facts sub- 
sumed under both automatism and dissociation. The hypnotized 
person is seen not as an almost inanimate object, upon which strange 
effects can be wrought by touching the right levers or tapping the 
right lines of cleavage, but as a human being who hears and under- 
stands and who tries to behave in the different ways which are 
proposed to him. The adoption of such an hypothesis should not, 
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of course, depend upon one’s general preferences in psychological 
theory. It is the argument of the present paper that hypnotic 
behavior, on the face of it, can be adequately described and ade- 
quately understood in no other way than as goal-directed striving. 

1. Automatism. We shall examine first the reasons for preferring 
the concept of striving to that of automatism. Hypnotists, who 
write the theories of hypnosis, have preferred to allocate all the 
striving to themselves. Certain facts, to be sure, have always stood 
up to combat this attitude of omnipotence. Many people cannot 
be hypnotized at all, and no careful operator embarks on his enter- 
prise without assuaging the subject’s natural fears and building up 
a feeling of confidence—without trying, in other words, to set at 
rest antagonistic strivings. It has long been known, furthermore, 
that hypnotized subjects can successfully resist, often if not always, 
suggestions which are repugnant to their own deeper tendencies. 
But in spite of these hints, hypnotists have rested comfortably with 
the idea that subjects, unless activated to some kind of resistance, 
functioned as passive instruments through which words were trans- 
formed into actions. Such a view is maintained by Hull in the 
following words: 


A true suggestion response is one in which the subject’s own symbolic processes, 
instead of becoming active either in facilitating or resisting the tendency to action 
naturally arising from the experimenter’s words, remain passive so far as the 
particular act suggested is concerned. . . . This withdrawal of the subject’s symbolic 
activities would naturally leave his muscles relatively susceptible to the symbolic 
stimulation emanating continuously from the experimenter (11, 397). 


This theory, which is admittedly a moderized version of ideo- 
motor action, requires considerable bolstering before it can explain 
how the hypnotist’s symbolic stimulation, even when in full posses- 
sion of the subject’s muscles, can bring about effects which the 
subject’s own symbolic activities are powerless to achieve. But it 
becomes still more inadequate when one recollects that hypnotized 
persons carry on long trains of activity, improvise details, exert 
themselves to calculate and remember, and in general produce a 
complex pattern of behavior for which the initial suggestion is 
certainly not a sufficient cause or a sufficient explanation. Hypno- 
tized subjects make substantial spontaneous additions to what is 
stated in the suggestion, a fact which marks the difference between 
automatism and a goal-directed striving to act as if hypnotized. 
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The shortcomings of automatism may be illustrated by a few 
examples which could be multiplied indefinitely. Prince (22), 
Burnett (2), and others have reported experiments in which it was 
suggested to subjects that they perform difficult mental feats such as 
adding three-place numbers in their heads or making unusual cal- 
culations like the number of seconds intervening between 10:43 and 
5:13 o'clock. These and similar calculations were successfully made 
without awareness when other matters occupied the focus of atten- 
tion. Even if they had been done without this complicating 
feature, they would strain to the breaking-point any acceptable 
meaning of automatism. School teachers will surely not agree 
that, when they ask children to solve a problem of addition, a 
“natural tendency” arises from their words which, in the absence 
of outright resistance, gets the problem solved. To take another 
example, Erickson (6) has reported a number of experiments in 
which post-hypnotic suggestions were framed in very general lan- 
guage, the details of their execution being left to the subjects. For 
instance, a subject was told that he would be bored by a conver- 
sation and that while trying to appear interested he would look 
around for distractions which might be used to end the tedium. 
The subject executed the suggestion in spite of hindrances inter- 
posed by the assistants, choosing an appropriate distraction and 
calling to his aid unconscious irony and a telling slip of the tongue. 
Once more the concept of automatism seems totally out of place; 
the hypnotized person plays altogether too active and too dis- 
criminating a part to be regarded in this light. 

It is unnecessary to linger over this question except to point out 
again the backwardness of hypnotic theory and its subjection to 
outworn concepts. The automatism theory arose at a time when 
there were supposed to be t-vo distinct levels of behavior, the level 
of purposive volitional! striving and the level of reflex machinery. 
Since hypnotic behavior clearly did not belong to the volitional 
level, it had to be classified as some kind of automatism. This 
arrangement was no more than a recognition of the fact that such 
behavior took place without the experience of intention, that it 
seemed to the subject himself to occur of its own accord. In recent 
years, however, the dichotomy of levels has completely broken 
down: goal-directed striving no longer necessarily implies either 
awareness or intention, and nothing, therefore, can be gained by 
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trying to force hypnotic phenomena into the automaton category. 
Hypnotic theorists may well follow the lead of psychopathologists 
in putting aside such concepts as ideomotor action. 

2. Dissociation. In spite of its honorable place in history, the 
concept of dissociation has a distinctly harmful effect on present 
thinking about hypnotism. In another place the present writer 
and Shevach (32) have reviewed in detail the several ways in which 
dissociation has been invoked to account for the phenomena of 
hypnosis. They were led to conclude that it aptly describes only 
certain limited aspects of hypnosis and that it no longer deserves 
to be considered a key concept for understanding this state. A 
crucial advance in the theory of hysteria came when Freud added 
the notion of striving to Janet’s dissociation. 

We do not derive the psychic fission from a congenital lack of capacity on the 
part of the mental apparatus to synthesize its experience, but we explain it dynami 
cally by the conflict of opposing mental forces, we recognize in it the result of an 
active striving of each mental complex against the other (9) 


The theory of hypnotism is entitled to a similar advance: when the 
hypnotized person acts in a dissociated fashion it is because the 
suggestion is so framed that separated strivings are required to 
carry it out. 

Once again we must justify this view by an appeal to hypnotic 
phenomena, by showing that the behavior which exemplifies dis- 
sociation can be better understood as goal-directed striving. At 
first glance it might seem that if a subject is made blind by sug- 
gestion, this fact is well described as a dissociation of his visual 
system. Similarly, if one leg is rendered insensitive to pain or if 
the events of the trance are wiped out of memory, it seems not 
inappropriate to refer to dissociated systems. Again, the post- 
hypnotic performance of two simultaneous tasks surprises us mainly 
because of the apparent isolation of functions which we expect will 
interfere with each other. But a closer scrutiny of just what can 
be produced by hypnotic suggestion puts the problem in a new 
light. It is quite easy, for instance, to dissociate not visual function 
as a whole but simply the perception of one person in a crowded 
room, or the perception of face cards in a spread-out pack, or any 
other quite arbitrary fragment of the visual field. Memory for 
the hypnotic trance is similarly divisible; the subject may be made 
to forget all but one incident, or to forget only one. For such 
phenomena the concept of dissociation yields rapidly diminishing 
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returns. When the system which is dissociated ceases to be a 
plausible biological unit and becomes an arbitrary grouping of 
items plastic to whatever suggestion the hypnotist happens to make, 
and freely changeable at his whim, then the hypothesis of striving 
fits the facts much more closely. “When you suggest an insensi- 


-tivity,” as Lundholm (16) puts it, “your suggestion sets up an 


impulse to behave as if the insensitivity obtained.” 

There is still further reason for doubting the value of dissociation 
and preferring the concept of striving. Dissociation implies a real 
insulation of one system from another, a boundary marked by 
amnesia and lack of interaction. It is very easy to show, however, 
that the dissociated system is not insulated at all but instead exerts 
a constant influence on the total behavior. To take one example, 
let five of a dozen white cards on the table be marked with a small 
cross; then suggest to the subject that he cannot see the marked 
ones, and ask him to count the cards. His total of seven can be 
arrived at only if he apprehends the cross-marks and skips those 
cards in his count. Such experiments work so well that onlookers 
become distrustful, but the very same subjects can be exonerated 
from complicity by suggestions that cause them clearly to transcend 
their voluntary capacity. 

It has been argued thus far that the concept of a goal-directed 
striving to act like a hypnotized person accounts for the facts of 
hypnosis better than the notions of automatism and dissociation. 
Automatism was held to be invalidated by the presence of substan- 
tial spontaneous additions to what is stated in the suggestions. 
Dissociation was discredited by two findings: (1) the biologically 
implausible, arbitrary, changeable nature of the systems alleged to 
be dissociated, and (2) the active participation of the supposedly 
insulated items in the total pattern of behavior. It remains to point 
out certain ways in which the rejected concepts have corrupted the 
theory of hypnotism and to show that the striving hypothesis makes 
a favorable difference. 

3. Application of goal-directed striving. A typical instance of 
hypnotic suggestion, often used for purposes of demonstration, is 
catalepsy or suggested immobility of one of the limbs. The 
operator declares that the extended arm has become rigid, that it is 
impossible to move it, that if the subject now makes the attempt he 
will find he cannot move it. What happens is described as follows 
by McDougall: 
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And now the patient will fail to achieve a forbidden movement not merely 
because he cannot or will not make the necessary effort, but because, when he tries 
to make the movement and succeeds in innervating the proper muscles, the 
antagonistic muscles come into play and prevent the movement. At this stage, 
then, there is manifested a certain splitting of the personality, a conflict of one part 
against another: the muscles of one set obey the one part, the conscious willing 
subject; the antagonistic muscles obey some other part of the personality, which 
understands and is subservient to the commands and suggestions of the operator (7). 


We are entitled to wonder, in reading this account, whether a 
dissociation exists anywhere except in the thoughts of the operator. 
One set of muscles, we can agree, “understands and is subservient 
to” his suggestions, but we do not need to assume that the other 
set is differently disposed, for it, too, has precisely obeyed his com- 
mand to try and his suggestion to fail. Realizing this, we can 
abolish altogether the fiction that the patient is divided and that 
the operator has spoken separately to the two parts. It appears 
instead that the hypnotized person has fully understood the 
operator’s intention and has subserviently enacted a pattern of 
behavior which consists of stiffening the arm, then trying and 
failing to bend it. The subject is not dissociated, nor is one part 
of him functioning as an automatism; he is striving to behave like 
a hypnotized person, as this has just been defined by the operator. 

It is important to notice that in substituting this hypothesis for the 
older ones we are not explaining away the mystery of hypnosis nor 
accusing the subject of deception. Often the hypnotized person 
exhibits surprise, sometimes even alarm, when he discovers that 
the suggestion has taken effect and that what he conceives to be his 
will cannot break up the pattern set by the operator. What he does 
not realize, however, is that it was not “truly” his will to overcome 
the suggestion. Had it been “truly” his will, he would have suc- 
ceeded, and been pronounced an insusceptible subject, as happens 
in many cases. But if the motive of behaving like a hypnotized 
persqn is regnant, the operator’s command to try to overcome a 
suggestion calls for a token display of will which the subject 
secretly hopes will not prevail. There can be no justification for 
assuming that he does not understand the operator’s hopes and 
intentions, or for supposing that one command can be isolated from 
the total pattern and attached to a separate part of his personality. 
The vain struggle of the hypnotized person is an instance of willing 
when you do not want your will to succeed, a situation in which we 
need not be surprised to find volition singularly ineffective. 
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On the other hand, even in this simple example we do not pro- 
pose to minimize the difference between hypnotic behavior and 
voluntary compliance in a wide-awake, alert state. The subject’s 
surprise, the changes in his experience of intention, the unwitting 
character of his collaboration, all serve to remind us that hypnotic 
behavior, the striving to behave as if hypnotized, takes place in an 
altered state of the person. This assumption becomes still more 
necessary when we consider those phenomena which transcend the 
usual limit of volitional control. Our hypothesis declares that 
anaesthesia, for instance, is a striving to behave as if part of the 
body were devoid of feeling. We know that in the normal state, 
let us say in the normal hour at the dentist’s, such a striving is 
doomed to failure. As we shall see in a later section, it is impossible 
to dispense with the idea of a hypnotic state which permits certain 
types of striving to achieve unusual success. Our present argument 
claims no more than that hypnotic behavior, if looked squarely in 
the face without preconceptions about the state, inevitably appears 
to be a goal-directed striving. 

We shall now pass directly to the end of the hypnotic trance and 
to the post-hypnotic phenomena which have played so great a part 
in experimental studies. It is here that the notions of automatism 
and dissociation have worked their most disastrous effect. Let us 
consider as an example the experiments of Messerschmidt (18) 
designed to test the alleged independent operation of conscious and 
subconscious activities. It was suggested to a subject in hypnosis 
that upon being awakened he would perform subconsciously a 
stated mental task. After the awakening he was assigned a second 
task which in the nature of the case had to be performed simul- 
taneously with the subconscious task, permitting the investigator to 
measure interference between the two. Erickson and Erickson (7) 
have recently exposed the serious misconception which underlay 
this work. Messerschmidt supposed that she could initiate one 
task by suggestion given in hypnosis, then wake the subject with 
amnesia and set in motion a second task dissociated from the first. 
So firm was her belief in the reality of this dissociation that she did 
not feel it necessary to conceal from the hypnotized subject that a 
second task would be added after waking. In reality, therefore, she 
gave a single post-hypnotic suggestion to perform two simultaneous 
tasks, one of which was described forthwith and the other defined 

a little later. The net result of this experiment was to disprove 
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dissociation between two tasks wrongfully assumed in the first place 
to be dissociated. As the Ericksons point out, “to suggest to the 
hypnotized subject that he will do one task ‘subconsciously’ and 
another task ‘consciously’ will serve only to elicit post-hypnotic 
performances of both tasks and not a waking performance of one, 
despite the greater degree of conscious awareness of it, which itseli 
constitutes an additional post-hypnotic response.” 

This example brings us to the verge of a far-reaching new insight 
into the nature of post-hypnotic behavior. The argument of the 
Ericksons’ paper, as it happens, rests with the statement that when 
a subject executes a post-hypnotic suggestion he falls into “a spon 
taneous self-limited post-hypnotic trance” having various demon 
strable properties. Let us take the one remaining logical step and 
declare that the state which follows upon the operator’s command 
to awaken is itself a suggested state. Hypnotists glibly and none 
too modestly assume that their subjects wake up merely because 
they tell them to do so. The command to awaken, however, is a 
perfect example of post-hypnotic suggestion. The subject 1s told, 
in effect, that to behave like a hypnotized person now means to act 
as if he were wide awake, except that any suggestions already given 
are to be considered as more nearly embodying the operator's 
intentions than remarks which he may forthwith introduce. There 
will be no more suggestions, and the subject must open his eyes, 
move about, and join in normal conversation. Just how and when 
he really emerges from the hypnotic state we can say only after we 
have looked more closely at the nature of that state. At this point 
we maintain merely that a subject just awakened from hypnosis is 
still striving to behave like a hypnotized person, that his attempt 
to act awake, an attempt which is not always entirely successful, 
must be considered a specimen of post-hypnotic suggested behavior. 

Similar considerations apply to post-hypnotic amnesia. Although 
the degree of forgetting can be much greater than we would expect 
in the absence of an altered state of the person, the starting point of 
post-hypnotic amnesia is a striving to behave as if the events of the 
trance were forgotten. Often when the hypnosis has been light 
this fact is apparent to the subjects themselves. Following is a sheaf 
of spontaneous remarks made when subjects with suggested post 
hypnotic amnesia were afterwards asked what they could remember 
of the trance: 
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(a) I feel that if I thought hard enough | could remember, but I just can’t get 
down to business. 

(b) I haven't any inclination to go back over it. 

(c) Something is holding back my memory. 

(d) My mind doesn’t want to think. 

(ce) I notice I have a jot more trouble trying to recall. I get as far as the eye 
uggestion and then my thoughts go off into something else 


(f) I do remember but I can’t say, I can’t think of the word... . (Later) I 
could remember it without being able to say it. Something inside me said, “You 
know what it is all the time.” I partly knew and partly didn’t 


These subjects all say essentially the same thing—not that they 
could not remember, but that they could not make the effort or 
sustain the activity of remembering. The striving to remember is 
inhibited by the antagonistic striving to act as if the trance were 
forgotten, and the subject secretly sides with the latter tendency 
which he rightly understands as corresponding to the hypnotist’s 
real desire. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the argument of 
this section runs as follows: the subject is ruled by a wish to behave 
like a hypnotized person; his regnant motive is submission to the 
operator's demands; he fully understands at all times, in a well- 
conducted experiment, what the operator intends; and his behavior 
is a striving to put these intentions into execution. Let us briefly 
examine one more experiment the implications of which are radi- 
cally changed by this hypothesis. 

Wells (28) argues that a hypnotized subject of good moral char- 
acter can be forced by suggestion to commit a real crime. Not 
wishing to lie to his subject, Wells after putting him into hypnosis 
described explicitly each step of the experiment. He was told that 
upon waking he would take a dollar from the experimenter’s coat 
which he would wrongly perceive as his own; he would then forget 
this episode, but on finding the dollar in his pocket would wrongly 
recall that it belonged to him and would spend it; finally, he 
would forget that he had ever been hypnotized. This experiment 
was completely successful; for several days the subject argued 
vehemently with accusing friends that he had never been hypno- 
tized and never stolen a dollar. What conclusions can be drawn? 

At the beginning the subject understood the whole procedure 
exactly as the reader understands it; he must have been perfectly 
aware that taking the dollar was part of the operator’s intention. 
Wells assumes that somewhere along the way the subject’s under- 
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standing becomes divided, that he loses the initial connection 
among his ideas, that the taking of the dollar becomes separated 
from the larger purpose of the experiment and therefore can be 
viewed in the light of a criminal action. The thing which makes 
this assumption possible is the concept of dissociation, the idea that 
by suggesting an amnesia it is possible literally to divide the mind 
into insulated parts and to hold communication with them sepa- 
rately. If instead we apply the concept of the present paper, it 
appears that the subject strove to behave like a hypnotized person as 
Wells defined it to him, that he acted as if he were dissociated 
because this was part of the definition, and that no proof has here 
been furnished that a subject could be forced to commit a crime if 
he had reason to suppose that it really was a crime. 

Whatever the merits of this question, it cannot be decided until 
hypnotism becomes, as was remarked before, a sophisticated chapter 
in social psychology, with attentive consideration for the interplay 
of motives and intentions between subject and hypnotist. The 
subject knows what is going on, infers the intentions and hopes of 
the operator, and he does his best to oblige. Even when we urge 
him beforehand to resist us, or afterwards coax him to remember 
what we have ordered him to forget, he decides as best he can what 
we really want and he strives to give it to us. 

The hypothesis of goal-directed striving, however, does not and 
cannot alone explain the phenomena of hypnotism as these were 
outlined in a previous section. It cannot tell us how the hypnotized 
person transcends the normal realm of volition, how his experience 
of intention is altered, or how the procedure for inducing hypnosis 
leads to such important changes. So far we have argued only that 
hypnotic behavior looks like a goal-directed striving; we must now 
consider how this striving achieves its unexpected degree of success. 


Hypnosis as AN ALTERED STATE OF THE PERSON 


In a recent review of experimental hypnotism P. C. Young (35) 
calls attention to sharp differences of opinion as to the nature of 
the hypnotic state. In one camp he places those who adhere to a 
conational hypothesis similar to the one advanced in the previous 
section. On the other side he puts those who contend that the 
profound organic changes which result from hypnotic suggestion 
argue for an important alteration in the behavior mechanism. The 
factors involved, Young believes, can be diagnosed better “from 
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experiments on simple sensory experience than from those on the 
more spectacular, but more complicated, autonomic processes.” 
Reviewing a number of contradictory reports, he finds that “the 
weight of testimony seems to point to an actual change in the con- 
tent of sensed stimulations as the result of hypnotic suggestion, 
rather than merely to a changed attitude towards the stimulations 
sensed.” Much evidence has been accumulated showing that the 
hypnotized person can execute suggestions which in a normal 
waking state would lie well outside the realm of his volitional 
control. These findings offer a formidable obstacle to theories 
which depend wholly on conation. “After all,” Young continues, 
“these explanations amount to saying that the subject is playing a 
game with the experimenter and with himself. They would put 
the inhibition or dissociation (if dissociation is admitted) at a very 
high integrative level.” In view of the kind of changes which can 
be produced, it seems to him unlikely that the explanation belongs 
at this level. 

All theories which involve an interaction of factors are destined 
to pass through a long adolescence of storm and stress. The human 
mind seems to abhor complexity, preferring to nail its colors to the 
mast and go down fighting for some simple and sovereign explana- 
tion. Arguments over body and mind, heredity and environment, 
biology and culture, appeal to something in human nature which 
is not the shrewd and dispassionate search for truth. The theory 
of hypnotism will never prosper until, outgrowing the dialectic 
dichotomy of “striving” and “state,” it considers the possibility of 
interaction. There is no law of nature which declares that hypnosis 
may not be at one and the same time a goal-directed striving and 
an altered state of the organism. On the contrary, it is upon this 
view of the matter that we should insist, because only in this way 
is it possible to reconcile the otherwise conflicting data. The 
hypothesis of goal-directed striving, moreover, gives us a new 
and valuable perspective in which to study the hypnotic state. It 
is to be regarded as a state in which certain kinds of striving, 
normally associated with volition, take place without the usual 
volitional experiences and achieve effects outside the usual realm of 
volition. Its chief peculiarity is its effect on goal-directed striving. 

Ever since the concept of magnetic force fell into disrepute, it 
has been assumed that hypnotic technique created an altered state 
of the person. At one time or another a long list of distinguish- 
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ing characteristics has been assigned this state, but here modern 
research has taken a heavy toll. Reviewing the literature in 1926, 
Young (34) dismissed catalepsy, post-hypnotic amnesia, and exclu- 
sive rapport of subject with operator, showing that all of these are 
the result of suggestion and do not necessarily appear if appropriate 
suggestions are not made. To the discard pile Hull (11) in 1933 
added the lowering of sensory thresholds, pointing out that, while 
subjects believe themselves to possess whatever heightened sensitivi- 
ties have been suggested to them, actual measurement fails to reveal 
a significant departure from normal levels. Even more important 
than these findings is the demonstration, through a convincing 
series of experiments, that hypnosis is not a form of sleep. Older 
writers, bent upon reassuring timid clients, made much of the 
outward likeness between sleep and hypnosis, and suggestions of 
drowsiness appear in the great majority of techniques for inducing 
the latter state. In reality, however, there is little resemblance 
between the two. In a very neat experiment Bass (1) has shown 
that the knee jerk and the voluntary pressing of a key in response 
to a bell, actions which disappear quite early in true sleep, remain 
unchanged throughout a deep hypnotic trance. Other investi- 
gators have measured pulse and respiration rates, brain potentials, 
and electrical resistance of the skin in hypnotized persons, finding 
that none of these measurements shows the changes characteristic 
of sleep (3; 13; 14). Physiologically the hypnotized subject is 
awake, not asleep, a fact which appears less remarkable when one 
recalls the feats of problem-solving and calculation which have been 
known to take place in hypnosis. 

The trend of research has thus been to denude the hypnotic state 
of its once extensive vesture of distinguishing characteristics. What 
remains of its former majesty? “The answer is simple,” writes 
Hull (11): “the only thing which seems to characterize hypnosis 
as such and which gives any justification for the practice of calling 
it a ‘state’ is its generalized hypersuggestibility. The difference 
between the hypnotic state and the normal is, therefore, a quanti- 
tative rather than a qualitative one.” Responsiveness to suggestions 
emanating from other people, to “prestige suggestion,” is a very 
common phenomenon, but this is not the distinguishing mark; 
“the essence of hypnosis lies in the fact of change in suggestibility 

in the experimental fact of a shift in the upward direction 
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which may result from the hypnotic procedure.” “Hypnotic hyper- 
suggestibility has a relative and not an absolute significance.” 

In these statements hypnosis is reduced to its barest possible mean- 
ing: a state of relative hypersuggestibility brought about by certain 
artificial techniques. Simple as it sounds, this definition easily 
covers the essental phenomena: insensitivity to pain, increased 
muscular capacity, amnesia and hypermnesia, non-intentional per- 
formance of actions usually requiring volition, all these are instances 
of hypersuggestibility. But it would be unduly hopeful to suppose 
that the elevation of this particular unifying concept would much 
simplify the task before a theory of hypnotism. The concept of 
suggestion may be admired for its versatility but not for its defining 
power. If by calling hypnosis suggestion we brought to our aid 
a number of well-formulated facts concerning non-hypnotic phe- 
nomena, our thinking would be considerably straightened and 
broadened. Unfortunately such is not the case, and the theory of 
hypnotism is left to face its task much as before. 

There are two ways in which the nature of the hypnotic state 
may be profitably investigated. The first way is to study its char- 
acteristics directly, asking ourselves how it differs from the normal, 
comparing the range and quality of hypnotic behavior with that 
of a person trying to execute voluntarily the same acts. The other 
way is to consider how hypnosis is brought about and how it is 
terminated, to examine the significance of the procedure and to 
deduce therefrom the nature of the state produced. Inasmuch as 
both speculation and experimentation have been more active along 
the first than along the second line, it is appropriate to emphasize 
the benefits which might accrue from a more searching scrutiny of 
the hypnotic procedure. We shall first, however, look briefly at 
the better-tilled field, undertaking not to review it but merely to 
point out, in the spirit of a preface, the problems involved and the 
apparent trend of the findings. 

The most impressive phenomena of hypnosis are those in which 
there is a transcendence of voluntary capacity. The high attracting 
power of these phenomena has drawn attention away from the true 
nature of the problems and led to fantastic speculations about the 
release of hidden powers. Little has been said about the limitations 
of hypnotic behavior, the things which are done less well in 
hypnosis than in the normal state. The hypnotized person lacks 
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alertness and humor; he is literal and serious in his execution of 
the operator’s wishes, seems to have lost all sense of the ludicrous, 
pursues one goal with disproportionate intensity, and pays little 
attention to matters and impressions which lie outside this purpose. 
He seems to have a contracted frame of reference, and above all he 
lacks initiative, lying perfectly quiet and even dropping off to sleep 
if the operator stops proposing lines of action. It may well be that 
suitable tests of performance demanding alertness, decisions, and 
quick complex judgments would outline a sphere of achievement 
in which hypnotized persons made reliably poorer scores. The 
hypnotic state is not a super-state; it is simply an altered state. 
Perhaps the best way to conceive of this problem is to use a 
topographical analogy. Suppose we draw two regions, one includ- 
ing the behavior which can be produced, the functions which can 
be controlled, in the hypnotic state, the other enclosing the capaci- 
ties of the normal state. These two regions, of course, will overlap, 
but not completely coincide; at either edge of the diagram will be a 
zone which belongs to only one region. To this statement we may 
add the conception that in light hypnosis the overlap with the 
normal region is at its greatest, growing progressively less as the 
subject passes toward profound somnambulism. It may now be 
stated that the task of research is to establish the detailed geography 
of these regions, to find out on the one hand exactly what capacities 
can be transcended, on the other what powers are distinctly reduced, 
and in both cases the measurable extent of these changes. 
Research into these matters has not been idle; at least one impor- 
tant general statement can be drawn from the accumulated results. 
It appears to be approximately true that the boundary of functions 
which can be more effectively controlled under hypnosis lies parallel 
to the boundary for normal volition. Certain functions which lie 
wholly outside the realm of volitional influences are also inaccessible 
to hypnotic suggestion, but others which may be regarded as semi- 
voluntary can be surprisingly transcended in the hypnotic state. 
Let us take as an example Sears’ (25) investigation of hypnotic 
anaesthesia. Here the attempt was made to abolish various normal 
reactions to a painful jab on the calf of the leg by suggesting that 
the leg was anaesthetic. Verbal report, facial flinch, and changes 
in respiration, all of which are at least partly voluntary, were almost 
completely eliminated, but the characteristic rise in pulse rate was 
reduced only 77 per cent, variability of pulse 50 per cent, and the 
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galvanic skin reaction no more than 22 per cent. These achieve- 
ments of hypnotic suggestion, of course, greatly exceed the capacities 
of the normal state; in a control experiment Sears was able to show 
that “voluntary inhibition of reaction to pain does not present a 
picture even remotely resembling the reaction under true hypnotic 
anaesthesia.” But it will be noticed that the further one gets from 
a volitional function the smaller is the effect of hypnotic suggestion. 
A similar trend can be observed in experiments on the extent of 
post-hypnotic amnesia. Hull, under whose direction the experi- 
ments were performed, summarizes the results as follows: 

[The subjects] uniformly deny any recollection of trance events, 1.¢., as tested by 
general symbolic recall, amnesia is 100 per cent. By detailed specific recall this 
amount of amnesia is reduced for nonsense material probably to about 97 per cent 
By the relearning method amnesia falls to approximately 50 per cent. Manual 
habits learned in the stylus maze show by the relearning method an amnesia also 
of about 50 per cent. With specific training in arithmetical addition and general 


training in memorizing nonsense material the amount of post-hypnotic amnesia 1 
reduced to zero (11, 155). 


Thus as one passes from specific learned content to the more 
remote results of practice, the effectiveness of hypnotic suggestion 
declines: To this conclusion we may add one more observation, 
that of Lundholm (15), who showed that with suggested blindness 
a flashing light elicited the usual pupillary reflex but no eye-move 
ments, whereas with suggested hallucination of a flashing light 
there were eye-movements but no pupillary reflex. The trend of 
all these observations is clear. Hypnotic behavior can in many 
respects transcend the limits of volitional control, but it remains 
somehow related to those limits; its own limits seem always to lie 
at a not-too-great distance beyond those of volition. 

We have seen in this section that hypnosis must be conceived as 
an altered state of the person the chief peculiarity of which is a 
change in the success achieved by certain kinds of striving. If in 
some respects the hypnotized person is inferior to his best normal 
self, in others he distinctly transcends the usual boundaries of 
volitional control. But this transcendence appears less remarkable, 
and perhaps ultimately less bewildering, when we notice that it 
consists of a roughly measurable pushing out of those boundaries in 
certain directions rather than a capricious disregard for their exist- 
ence. The hypnotic alteration of the person is neither unintel- 
ligible nor immeasurable. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRocEDURE FOR INDUCING HypNosis 


It is dificult to think about hypnosis without thinking about the 
procedure by which it is induced and terminated. A close inspec- 
tion of these procedures might well be expected to reveal the nature 
of the hypnotic state. That it has not already done so is doubtless 
due to the extraordinary variety of methods for which success is 
claimed, the wide range of techniques to which one or another 
operator pins his faith. The first task is to factor out the features 
which are common to all these methods. There appear to be at 
least two features which are almost if not quite universal, which 
certainly assist the process of inducing hypnosis even if they are not 
completely indispensable: these are (1) relaxation and the reduction 
of sensory input, and (2) the presence of an operator who admin- 
isters the suggestions. So obvious are these conditions that they 
often escape the searching examination they deserve. 

We may pause for a moment to defend the assertion that these 
factors are well-nigh universal in hypnotic techniques. As regards 
the first, it is true that people can be hypnotized in a standing posi- 
tion and without closing the eyes. Hull, in fact, considers such a 
method under certain circumstances “perhaps the most effective of 
any,” but this effectiveness depends on the following instructions: 

I direct him to look steadily into my eyes and to think of nothing but sleep, 


to relax his muscles all over, even so much that his knees bend a little and his legs 
scarcely hold him up (11, 32). 


Relaxation is thus included, even with the upright posture, and 
reduction of sensory input is achieved by steady optical fixation. 
Wells (27) uses a technique designated “waking hypnosis,” the 
success of which must be apparent to all who have witnessed it, but 
even here, although suggestions of drowsiness and sleep are scrupu- 
lously avoided, the subjects are instructed to close their eyes and to 
attend carefully to the operator. It can be safely stated that nine 
out of ten hypnotic techniques call for reclining posture, muscular 
relaxation, and optical fixation followed by eye closure. The 
presence of an operator who administers the suggestions is similarly 
well-nigh universal. The possibility of auto-hypnosis cannot be 
denied, but there are very few procedures for self-hypnosis which 
do not start with training by an operator. It is apparently much 
easier to talk yourself into getting better and better if someone else 
has first suggested it to you. 
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Let us now briefly rehearse a standard hypnotic technique to see 
exactly what takes place. In the first place, the operator must make 
the subject willing to participate in the event; he must make sure 
of the favorable motives without which hypnosis cannot take place, 
for he is certain to fail “if a pattern of needs is aroused which 
dispose the subject unfavorably toward hypnosis” (31). Having 
elicited a willingness to be hypnotized, he asks the subject to lie 
down and relax his muscles, perhaps darkens the room, fatigues and 
then excludes vision, and lowers his voice to a quiet monotone. 
Vision thus becomes inoperative, kinaesthesis is much reduced by 
immobility, and audition is more or less focussed on a single stream 
of impressions. The operator meanwhile talks about drowsiness 
and sleep; but it is doubtful whether these remarks function as true 
suggestions, since the steps already taken are exactly those which 
anyone might use to permit drowsiness and sleep to overtake him 
in their own natural way. The onset of a little real drowsiness 
would appear to be an indispensable condition for producing 
hypnosis for the first time, although trained subjects can pass into 
the state without these leisurely preliminaries. 

At this point the operator introduces his first unmistakable sug- 
gestion, such as that the eyelids are stuck down and cannot be 
opened. If on trial this proves to be the case, the subject is regarded 
as being in the hypnotic state. It should be observed, however, 
that there are not two but rather four possible outcomes of this first 
real suggestion. The first is that the subject will open his eyes 
when challenged to try, in which case it will be admitted that 
hypnotism has failed. Another outcome is that the subject will 
make the attempt, perhaps in a rather vigorous manner with visible 
movements of the surrounding musculature, but fail to open his 
eyes. A third possibility is that the subject will make no apparent 
effort to open the eyes; he will have to be urged repeatedly to try, 
and in the end make perhaps some slight flicker in the surrounding 
muscles as a token to satisfy the operator. These two outcomes 
correspond to what the author has called elsewhere (29) the active 
or alert and the passive type of hypnotic trance. The subject in the 
passive state may be regarded as essentially too drowsy to move; 
drowsiness has progressed far enough so that he is distinctly disin- 
clined to be disturbed. The fourth outcome is a total failure to 
respond; the subject acts as if he had heard nothing, and awakens 
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with a start when gently shaken. He has been really asleep, hence 
not in any kind of hypnotic state, and his amnesia will be complete. 

It is implied in this description that there is a continuum from 
the wide-awake state through drowsiness to sound sleep. The 
hypnotist, in order to succeed, must bring his subject a short dis- 
tance along this continuum to a light drowsiness, but must stop him 
there and prevent him from getting more sleepy; otherwise he will 
go into the passive trance or drop off to sleep altogether. We know 
from many studies that the hypnotized person is not asleep, that 
his bodily state is not that of real sleep. Nevertheless, it appears 
that a dash of drowsiness, so to speak, is essential in producing the 
hypnotic state, and in no other way can we explain the reported 
good effects of sedative drugs when other methods of hypnotizing 
have failed (24). 

We are now in a position to understand the importance of the 
hypnotist and to explain why he is all but indispensable in bringing 
on the hypnotic state. Apart from the instruction he gives and the 
motivational state he brings about—both of which might be essen 
tially present without him—he serves the very vital purpose of 
keeping the subject awake, allowing him to relax and give himself 
up to drowsiness but at the same time “pegging” this drowsiness 
in a light stage and preventing a lapse into real sleep. A person 
may learn through practice to catch himself at this state and thus 
become adept at self-hypnosis, but a beginner almost invariably 
needs assistance if he is to arrive and remain at that curious point 
halfway between sleepiness and alertness. The first function of 
the hypnotist, then, is to keep the subject from sliding around on 
the sleep continuum. 

This he does in the course of executing his second function, 
which is to keep up a moderate degree of auditory input while the 
other senses remain relatively closed. Subjects rightly complain 
that they do their best to go to sleep but are prevented from doing 
so by the operator’s stream of talk. We must remember at this 
point that it is not a matter of indifference what the operator says: 
the urgent character of his words, their power to keep the subject 
attentive in spite of his drowsiness, lies not in their volume, not 
even in their relative volume, but in the fact that they consist of 
requests, commands, and suggestions which in turn convey the 
wishes and intentions of the hypnotist. By the measures which 
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he takes to exclude distraction, and especially by his words, the 
operator tries to maintain a state of mono-motivation, a focal press 
of dominance, and the subject is given little alternative except to 
continue the deference which made him susceptible in the first place 
or else to display a resistive autonomy which under the circum- 
stances could hardly be distinguished from aggression. In short, 
the operator’s words, far from being lifeless syllables, are loaded 
with his hopes and wishes; they act on the subject with the force 
of another’s hopes and wishes which through him may be either 
gratified or frustrated. We cannot understand hypnosis without 
bearing in mind the motivational field in which it takes place. 
The dual function of the operator is to prevent the deepening of 
drowsiness and to keep regnant the wish to behave like a hypnotized 
person. 

The importance of relaxation and the restriction of sensory input 
probably lies in their relation to drowsiness. When we know more 
about drowsiness and can state more precisely the changes which 
go with it we shall be able to advance considerably our knowledge 
of the hypnotic state. Here we shall offer only one very general 
hypothesis: the peculiarities of hypnotic behavior discussed earlier, 
the involuntary feeling, the literal, humorless manner, the un-self- 
consciousness, inattentiveness, and poor subsequent memory, can all 
be plausibly related to the changes which take place in drowsiness. 
When a person is drowsy, his images and experiences tend to 
become more vivid, more concrete, and more absolute. Abstract 
processes and complex frames of reference seem to be highly vulner- 
able to fatigue. The operator avails himself of this vulnerability, 
reduces as far as possible the perceptual supports which might serve 
to sustain a wider frame of reference, bids the subject relax his mind 
as well as his body, and thus encourages drowsiness to take a small 
toll from the higher integrative processes. 

It is significant that one of the commonest complaints of unsus- 
ceptible subjects is that they could not forget the situation as a 
whole, could not stop thinking how absurd it was to be lying there 
on the couch, what their friends would say afterwards, how unrea- 
sonable the suggestions sounded, how humiliated they would be to 
have their wills overcome. Such comments, in so far as they are 
not simply signs of unfavorable motivation, imply that the frame 
of reference has refused to contract, that in spite of external circum- 
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stances there remains an internal alertness to “other considerations” 
which is the opposite of drowsiness and the enemy of successful 
hypnosis. 

It would be profitable to follow up the idea that hypnosis involves 
some slight degree of functional decortication, of a kind, however, 
which is produced by relaxation and quieting rather than by drugs, 
operation, or strong emotion. All thinking along this line must be 
limited, of course, by two facts, that the hypnotized person is in no 
true sense asleep and that he remains capable of fairly active mental 
operations. There would appear to be enduring value, nevertheless, 
in the hypothesis of lowered functioning, of activity a little removed 
from the alert, wide-awake, self-conscious level which we ordinarily 
consider the best of all possible mental states. Physiology has 
accustomed us to the idea that the highest centers are mainly 
inhibitory in function, so that their withdrawal tends to release the 
energy of more primitive processes. Psychopathology has accus 
tomed us to the notion that unconscious strivings may possess a 
peculiarly direct communication with the autonomic system, as in 
the psychosomatic disorders, and even with certain functions of the 
cerebro-spinal system, as in conversion hysteria. It may well be 
that hypnotic behavior lies somewhere between the level of volition 
and the level of unconscious strivings, enjoying some of the privi- 
leges of the latter in the way of extended control. The two 
hypotheses here discussed, the creation of an unusually weighted 
motivational field and the production of a moderate degree of 
disinhibition, while they by no means exhaust the problems of 
hypnotism, point the direction in which the scientific caravan should 
move. 

In an earlier section it was proposed that the manner of terminat- 
ing hypnosis required rather drastic reconsideration. The command 
to awaken must be regarded as itself a post-hypnotic suggestion 
which constrains the subject, still docile to the operator’s wishes, to 
start acting as if he were awake. We need not assume that he 
issues from the hypnotic state in the fraction of a second required 
for the operator’s signal. But the new suggestion which the hypno- 
tist has unwittingly given involves certain conditions which of 
themselves gradually wipe out the hypnotic state, the more rapidly, 
no doubt, when there are no further post-hypnotic suggestions 
waiting to be performed. Upright posture must be assumed, the 
eyes must be opened, conversation must be made, and the hypnotist 
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relinquishes his position as sole speaker and focal press of domi- 
nance. This withdrawal of all the conditions deemed essential for 
producing hypnosis in the first place makes it impossible for the 
subject to keep his frame of reference contracted and to remain in 
the hypnotic state, even though, as is often the case, he would prefer 
to do so. Just as it is the hypnotic situation as a whole, rather than 
specific suggestion, which puts the subject gradually into the 
hypnotic state, so it is the post-hypnotic situation as a whole, rather 
than the command to awaken, which gradually brings him out of it. 


SUMMARY 


In the forward march of psychological theory hypnotism has 
fallen to the rear, unable to shed the conceptual baggage of a past 
age. The present paper has attempted to lighten this load so that 
hypnotism will be encouraged to take its place as a chapter in 
social psychology and as a means of investigating the structure of 
personality. 

A theory of hypnotism is called upon to explain the following 
facts: (1) that the hypnotized person can transcend the normal 
limits of volitional control, (2) that he behaves without the experi- 
ence of will or intention, without the self-consciousness, and without 
the subsequent memory which under the circumstances one would 
expect, and (3) that these changes in his behavior occur merely 
because the hypnotist says so. 

As a first step it is proposed that hypnotic behavior be regarded 
as a meaningful, goal-directed striving, its most general goal being 
to behave like a hypnotized person as this is continuously defined 
by the operator and understood by the subject. Such a view 
replaces the older notions of automatism and dissociation which 
have persisted in a peculiarly rigid and unenlightened form to the 
great detriment of hypnotic theory. Reasons for preferring the 
hypothesis of goal-directed striving are found by a direct inspection 
of typical hypnotic phenomena. The application of the hypothesis 
puts several of these phenomena in a quite new light, particularly 
the post-hypnotic behavior which has played such a prominent part 
in experimental studies. The subject, it is held, is ruled by a wish 
to behave like a hypnotized person, his regnant motive is submis- 
sion to the operator’s demands, he understands at all times what 
the operator intends, and his behavior is a striving to put these 
intentions into execution. In order to explain the peculiar char- 
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acter and surprising success of the hypnotic striving, however, it is 
necessary to conceive of hypnosis as an altered state of the person. 

The hypnotic state can be profitably investigated in two ways: 
(1) directly, by comparing the range and quality of hypnotic 
behavior with that of a person trying to perform voluntarily the 
same acts, and (2) indirectly, by considering how it is brought 
about and terminated. The first problem has been the topic of 
considerable investigation in which it is possible to discern a definite 
and important trend: hypnotic transcendence of the usual bound- 
aries of volitional control consists of a roughly measurable pushing 
out of those boundaries in certain directions rather than a capricious 
disregard for their existence. As one passes from semi-voluntary 
functions such as respiration and eye-movements to completely 
involuntary acts like pulse, pupillary reflex, and galvanic skin 
response, the effects of hypnotic suggestion grow smaller. 

The procedure for inducing hypnosis has received little attention 
as a means of studying the nature of the hypnotic state. The two 
factors which appear to be common to all techniques are (1) relaxa- 
tion and a reduction of sensory input, and (2) the presence of an 
operator who administers the suggestions. The operator is indis- 
pensable because he prevents the subject from passing from light 
drowsiness into real sleep and because he maintains a continuous 
motivational pressure, a focal press of dominance. Relaxation and 
the restriction of sensory input are conducive to drowsiness, and 
this in turn may be conceived as a slight lowering of functional 
level the effect of which is disinhibitory, so that in certain ways the 
range of actions accessible to the hypnotic striving is increased. It 
is at all events along such lines, keeping step with advances in 
psychopathology, physiology, and motivation, that the theory of 
hypnotism should press forward. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF MOB BEHAVIOR 


BY NORMAN C. MEIER, G. H. MENNENGA,! AND H. J. STOLTZ? 


University of lowa 


HILE experimental attack on the more violent types of 

\¢ crowd behavior, as exemplified in the lynching mob, pre- 
sents almost insuperable difficulties, modifications of experimental 
procedure may be contrived which are likely to yield findings of 
considerable scientific value. The obvious difficulties in any study 
of crowd behavior are chiefly those of recording a reliable response 
under the stress of fast-moving events, and of being able to antici- 
pate an actual mob event. The use of motion pictures offers an 
objective and descriptive technique, but provides little information 
regarding the motivation of specific individuals.’ The technique 
is also deficient in that it cannot offer much if any real data on the 
antecedent motivation of the individual—which, in the writers’ 
belief, is fundamentally necessary for any understanding of a crowd 
episode. 

It was believed feasible, however, to simulate a crowd situation 
with such fidelity to detail as to produce in the subjects a genuine 
emotional reaction of such depth as to permit immediate investi- 
zation of response-dispositions and motives in each subject before 

e should begin to suspect the true character of the event. If such 
an attempt could be carried out successfully, the procedure should 
disclose valuable data on probable individual participation in mob 
activity and on the usual motives functioning in each particular type 
of reaction. 

Based somewhat on a plan devised by one of the authors 
earlier (8), a schema was first devised to anticipate all the normally 
possible reactions likely to be disclosed and also, from a study of 
voluminous accounts of mob behavior in various parts of the United 
States, to reconstruct a motivation-schedule to fit each of the sepa- 
rate categories of response. The approach then would be to syn- 
chronize the events of the crime with local persons, places, and 

1 Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan. 


2Community High School, Normal, Illinois. 
3 Those in news shorts are too abbreviated, while those acted out tend to be artificial 
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establishments in such manner that all the events would have 
reached their culmination at the time the subjects were assembled. 
The actual incitation would then take the form of the “leader's” 
appearing unexpectedly, greatly excited, with information about the 
“crime” in the form of either a sheaf of news bulletins which he 
hast secured at the news office (first experiment), or a news- 
paper extra (second experiment) which he would immediately 
read to the assembled subjects, having previously prepared himself 
to deliver the information in the most dramatic (astounded, deeply 
moved) fashion. Not only would every device be employed to 
invest the simulated crime with appearance of reality, but the 
“criminals” would supposedly be brought within easy reach of 
the assembled subjects. At this point, there would be introduced 
the recording device heretofore concealed and sealed against inspec- 
tion, with a plausible reason assigned for its introduction; and the 
response then would be drained off within a brief moment, after 
which the subjects would be disillusioned. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The studies reported herein attempt to test the hypothesis 
advanced by F. H. Allport (1) and others that in the crowd the 
individual does not, as the French imitation school maintains (6), 
become a creature of irrational hate, capable of any excesses, includ- 
ing the taking of human life; but rather acts in accordance with the 
dictates of past habit and attitude formation, only, as Allport sug- 
gests, possibly to greater degree. Applying this hypothesis to the 
lynching situation, one would say that an individual reared in the 
deep South, even though a church-goer, finds the ascendancy of 
those social norms concerned with white supremacy and the inviola- 
bility of white womanhood such as to predispose him toward par- 
ticipation in a Negro lynching; whereas the same _ individyal, 
reared in a Minnesota community and not having these sogial 
norms, would be more inclined to favor the normal process of |:tw. 
The thesis would also maintain that, in the latter instance, the 
behavior of the individual would be, to some degree, affected by 
the degree of certainty of evidence against the suspected victim. 
If the thesis is sound, it would also follow that efforts to deter mob 
action would not only be in accordance with present attitudes, but 
would vary in some degree with the degree of guilt or the validity 
of evidence against the suspect. In no instance would the thesis 
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Vadmit that all individuals, regardless, would act according to a 

single pattern, moving precipitately into drastic action on finding 

themselves under the “contagion” of mob emotionality. 4 ¢ 
rw 


First Experiment * 


A preliminary study of individuals participating in mob action 
was made by scrutinizing press accounts and the literature descrip- 
tive of recent mob action in various parts of the country (2; 3; 5; 
among others). This material was supplemented by contacts with 
mob participants in a lynching which had just occurred near 
Maryville, Missouri. In an attempt to ascertain motivating incen- 
tives and past attitudes toward Negroes, as well as other pertinent 
considerations in the motivating complex of each individual, Mr. 
Mennenga interviewed scores of persons in all walks of life who 
had been present, including actual participants. He also inter- 
viewed influential individuals in the community who were not 
spectators or participants, in order to derive some estimate of the 
social milieu of the particular locality. There was also obtained 
by the director of the study a documentary account, through 
cooperation of the Department of Sociology of the University of 
Missouri, of a lynching on the outskirts of Columbia, Missouri, 
shortly after the event. , 

From these data it was decided that it would be possible to 
construct an imaginary kidnaping episode, beginning in nearby 
Des Moines and terminating in Pella, Iowa, which, in its final 
form, should be reduced to a series of news dispatches reported to 
have been received at that moment in a local office of a Des Moines 
newspaper, together with information just obtained from the Police 
Department. 

In order to vary the conditions of the experiment, it was decided 
to use three groups, all normally meeting the same evening in suc- 
cessive order, and to vary the details of the kidnaping in such 
manner as to produce: (1) the detailed account of the kidnaping, 
the flight of the kidnapers toward Pella, their apprehension in 
V Pella, with the terminating condition that the evidence was entirely 
circumstantial; (2) the events as in (1), with the additional incre- 
ments of strong evidence, but still chiefly circumstantial; and 
4 While planned in Iowa City, the actual events of this experiment were carried out in 


Pella, Iowa, with the cooperation of the faculty and students of Central College, arranged 
by Mr. Mennenga. 
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(3) the events as in (1) and (2), but with positive evidence, includ- 
ing confession, of the identity and guilt of the culprits. 

The motivation-analysis form was prepared in mimeograph in six 
pages, only three of which were to be used by any subject. Page 1 
simply listed four courses of action for the individual to select one, 
as follows: 

( ) 1. I would join the crowd immediately. 

(Now turn immediately to page 2) 
( ) 2. | would be unwilling to be actually involved but would go along to 
assist the others. 
(Now turn immediately to page 3) 
( ) 3. I would not participate in any way. 
(Now turn immediately to page 4) 
( ) 4. I would attempt to reason with the mob to avoid hasty action. 
(Now turn immediately to page 5) 


After the person had checked the course of action which he was at 
that moment about to take, he then turned to the appropriate 
section indicated, where were listed all of the normally motivating 
impulses which would urge him to do what he was about to do. 
For example, in connection with the choice of action number one, 
several of the motivating incentives were as follows: 

Yes No 1. 1 would help, thinking that the law might not convict them. 

Yes No 2. I would help so as to make this case an example for all potential 

criminals of this sort. 


No . | would help because if this crime should go unpunished innocent 
children would be unsafe everywhere. 


the event the person selected course number three (no partici- 
pation), he might check such reasons as these: 

Yes No 1.1 would not participate because it would mean a “blot on the 
community” to have someone lynched. 

Yes No . | would not participate because violence nauseates me. 

Yes No . | would refuse to participate since there is always the possibility 
of becoming involved in legal proceedings as an accessory or a 
witness. 


When he had checked his reasons, the person then responded to 
questions in a final section, which were designed to register the 
emotional reactions of the individual as near as possible to the state 
he was in when the procedure was interrupted; also information of 
earlier contacts, if any, with mobs, and considerable information on 
such matters as religious affiliations, nationality, home state, and 
considerations not listed, but pi :sent. 
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The three groups of approximately 40 each met at 7 P.M., 8 P.m., 
and at g p.M. on the same evening. All subjects were in total 
ignorance of the experiment. The recording forms, sealed with a 
covering blank sheet, had been distributed around the room earlier, 
with a simple instruction that they were not to be used until instruc- 
tion was given. Since these groups normally participated in exer- 
cises of various kinds, there was no reason to believe that this 
procedure created any untoward curiosity. 

Theoretically the procedure had the following potentialities of 
the crowd situation: 

7] The presence of a leader who, by dynamic manner and emotionally charged 

language, would secure and hold the attention of the group. 

(2) A focalization of attention comparable to the unanimity of crowd rapport. 

(3), Exceedingly high interest value in the subject matter, identical with actual 

. possible content. 


(4) The possibility for various accompanying crowd phenomena, such as cir- 
* cularity, social projection, etc. 


In actual practice it lacked several important aspects: 


ti) The subjects were all of average or above average intelligence. 

(2) There was lacking the emotionally unstable, the illiterate, and the individual 

~ highly impregnated with atticudes making him readily amenable to mob 
violence. 

(3) The experiment is dependent upon persistence of genuine crowd emotionality 

* for adequate recording to take place, in order to yield a trustworthy register 
of the actual emotiorality.® 

(4) There was presumably some variation in the degree of sincerity and candor 
in the response.® 


In the Illinois study, the options in electing the course of action 
were increased to five, as follows: 

(1) Join the mob immediately to take an active part. 

(2) Join the crowd immediately to take a minor part. 

(3) Join the crowd immediately to see what happened. 


(4) Join the mob immediately to reason with the crowd to avoid hasty action. 
(5) Not to join the crowd. 


The Illinois study differed also in that a faked newspaper extra 
was introduced to make the simulation more plausible and convinc- 
ing. The “extra” was prepared in the office of a local newspaper, 
with large headlines, three decks of subheads, and a two-column, 
vivid account of the episode. For purposes of indicating the 

5 This aspect was checked carefully in the second experiment. 


6 This was provided for in some measure by anonymity and assurances as to the conh 
dential nature of the record. 
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graphic character of the stimulus material, the headlines, decks, 
and first two paragraphs are reproduced below. 


GANG MEMBERS CAPTURED 
AFTER THRILLING CHASE 


FIND VICTIM IN LUGGAGE TRUNK 


Sheriff, Police Battle brutal crimes ever committed in 
central Illinois. 
Enraged Mob All 


. Seized on Way from School 
Night Long Seized by the kidnapers on her 


After a night of horror, during 
which a mob of 3,000 persons 
stormed the McLean county jail 
in an effort to seize the confessed 
kidnappers of Mary Jane Froman, 
local school girl, the City of 
Bloomington is still in a state of 
turmoil this morning. The kid- 
napers, giving their names as An- 
ton Caznoeri and Al Druggan, both 


of Peoria, were captured at 8:30 | 


last night by Sheriff Reeder and 
his aids after a thrilling ten-mile 
chase. The bruised and broken 
body of the Froman child was 
later found in the luggage com- 
partment behind the rear seat in 
the kidnapers’ automobile in what 


way home from school between 
3:30 and 4:30 P. M., yesterday, 
Mary Jane, ten-year-old daughter 
of George Froman, wealthy 
Bloomington manufacturer, was 
held for $20,000 ransom. Answer- 
ing the telephone in his West 
Front Street office at 5:00 P. M., 
Froman was informed that his 
child had been kidnaped and 
warned, it is reported, that any 
attempt to communicate with po- 
lice or newspapers would result in 
her immediate death. He was also 
told that a note would be found 
on the steps of the side entrance 
of the company’s warehouse. Ef- 
forts to trace the mysterious call 
proved fruitless 


appears to be one of the most Under a mat 


The entire article was prepared with every detail synchronized with 
actual scenes, settings, and people in the community, so that even 
the lurid account of the mob’s activities up to the point of the 
“extra” had every appearance of genuineness. In the Illinois study, 
an effort was also made to discover from tests given before and 
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subsequent to the event the intelligence level, emotional stability, 
and other personality traits of the subjects, particularly those who 
would take some active part in the mob inself. Certain modifi- 
cations were introduced in the Illinois material to produce the effect 
of absolute certainty of guilt, as contrasted with the fair certainty 
version. 

Subjects. In the Pella (lowa) study, 124 subjects were used, 79 
men and 45 women, all college students, with a mean age of 20.39 
and an age range from 17 to 28. In the Illinois study, 121 subjects 
were used, 46 men and 75 women. Four subjects, however, failed 
to make the differential response indicating the course of action 
selected, which leaves 117 complete records. The subjects ranged 
from 17 to 44 years, with the mean age at 20.9. 


Resutts: Stupy 


The two experiments yielded three types of data: (a) quantitative 
breakdowns of the response about to be undertaken under variations 
of the incitation materials, (b) indication of the functioning of 
incentives, and (c) retrospective evaluations and information. 


TABLE 1 


Susyects’ Asortep Response Unper Dirrerent Conpitions oF INCITATION 


CHARACTER OF EvIDENCE 


Response (Oprions) N 
UNCERTAINTY Fair Cerr. AssovuTte Cert. 
I . join immediately 19 | 2 3 14 
2. - go along 19 8 4 7 
3... Stay away 41 14 16 11 
4... prevent 45 20 16 9 
Toats 124 44 39 41 


It is evident that freshmen as a class and men tend toward 
participation out of proportion to their numbers, compared to other 
classes and to women, respectively. The numbers are too small, 
however, to warrant further statistical treatment. 


Primary Motivations 


For Option 1 (Join immediately). In the case of the two subjects 
“set” to join in spite of the fact that only meager evidence has been 
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TABLE 1-A 


Anacysis oF Reactions AccorpinGc To ADVANCEMENT IN CoLLEGe TRAINING 


we 


Option 
I (Jotn) Il (Onserve) Il] (Avot) IV (Dever) 
| | | | 
CLASS N 
} 
Fr 40 2 2 6 10 | 2/2 3 7 6] 3 15 
So 2 2 ; 2 6 2 3 6 4 4 
Uncertainty regarding guilt 
* Fair certainty 
* Absolute certainty 
* Total 
TABLE 1-B 
Reactions By Sex 
Option 
N | | | 
1 | 2 3 4 
Men 79 14 | 11 | 18 | 36 
Women 45 5 8 23 9 
| 


established against the culprits, there was evident all through their 
detailed responses a very decided attitude to let nothing prevent 
their doing violence to the abductors; almost every conceivable 
reason was checked by both men. The same is true of the three 
who would join when fair certainty of the guilt had been estab 
lished. They wished to help make other children safe, fearing that 
if the abductors were not removed, they might again be at large in 
society, 

Of the 14 ready to join the group immediately upon absolute 
evidence, the two primary motives are, first, that, should these 
abductors go unpunished, children everywhere would be unsafe; 
and, secondly, that the miscreants might even kidnap another 
person, possibly a near relative. 

For Option 2 (Reluctant ta_participate but would go along) 
These individuals would hesitate because of the following considera 
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tions: fear of not having the right persons; the belief that it is 
wrong for a crowd to take the law into its own hands; a distaste for 
taking human life based upon their conception of the sacredness 
of life. The last-named motive was also evident in the fair-cer- 
tainty situation. Those who were exposed to the absolute-certainty 
version of the episode assigned their reluctance to a feeling that 
lynching would be committing murder. Supporting this view also 
appeared distaste for taking human life, viewing life as sacred. 

For Option 3 (Non-participation). Those who, in the face of 
uncertain evidence, would not participate in any way were moti- 
vated by the idea that as American citizens the abductors ought to 
be given a fair trial by jury. Furthermore, the majority of these 
subjects would attempt either to persuade the crowd to abandon 
the attempt or to aid in some way to bolster up the officers of the 
law. They felt also that drastic action was contrary to American 
institutions as well as against their religious convictions. 

In the fair-certainty situation again the majority wanted to have 
the suspects given a fair trial by jury as American citizens. These, 
too, would attempt to discourage the crowd or otherwise prevent 
violent action because of their ideal of law and order, their respect 
for legal institutions, and their distaste for taking human life. The 
same attitudes were evident for the group confronted with the 
absolute-certainty situation. Here again was an insistence upon the 
right of trial by jury as well as an emphasis upon that attitude 
toward life formed through previous training. 

For Option 4 (Attempt to reason with the crowd to avert hasty 
action). All responses ranged high in situations of uncertainty 
and fair certainty. In fact, the only response not much in evidence 
was in connection with the statement that the law would take its 
normal course and bring those guilty to justice. In other words, 
the individual would appeal to every possible logical argument to 
avert hasty_action. Motives having reférence to the injustice and 
unfairness of the impending action were frequently checked, along 
with the conception of law and order and the aversion to taking 


human life. 
Where absolute evidence had been introduced, nine subjects indi- | 

cated a definite attitude against the proposed action based on the 

terrible disadvantage in which the culprits find themselves, together ) 

with the flavor of illegality of the whole procedure and respect for . 


the sacredness of human life. 
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Personal Reactions Following Initial Reaction: Social Facilitation, 
etc. According to their own report, subjects were affected by those 
about them as follows: tense breathing, 85 per cent; fear, 6 per cent; 
anger, 3 per cent. Six per cent were unable to report definitely. 

Eighty-three per cent of the subjects felt that their election of 
options would not have been materially different had they been 
by themselves rather than with a group. Eleven per cent felt 
that their election might have been different; 6 per cent were 
noncommittal. 

Only four of the subjects had ever witnessed a mob (one each in 
Omaha and Des Moines; two in Chicago). 

None had ever participated in a mob. Invariably childhood was 
indicated as the time when such cases were first heard of, but most 
of the subjects had engaged in discussion concerning mobs on 
various occasions; none had, however, ever contemplated being 
involved in a mob at any time. 

Eighty-four per cent of the subjects thought that others in the 
crowd felt exactly the same as they (social projection); 7 per cent 
similarly; and 3 per cent that some of the others felt the same. 

Training and Background. Of those indicating immediate par- 
ticipation in the mob, seven had no definite religious afhliations, 
whereas six had; two others indicated a loose afhliation; four were 
noncommittal. Those electing courses of action 2, 3, and 4 indi- 
cated their afhliations as follows: 98 with definite afhliations were 
of the opinion that to such training they might attribute their 
reactions; three with definite religious afhliations saw no connection 
between their non-participation and their training; four believed 
their motives to be more a matter of respect for American institu- 
tions, law and order, fair play, and clean sport. 

Most of the subjects were of Dutch, English, or German extrac- 
tion; all were native to Iowa or states contiguous thereto. 


SECOND EXPERIMENT 


As discussed earlier, the Illinois study followed the general plan 
of the Pella study, with the additional phase of introducing a news- 
paper “extra” as a part of the stimulus materials. The variations 


’ This study was planned in Iowa City with synchronization of events, places, and 
persons in the locale where the experiment took place, namely, in Bloomington and 
Normal, Illinois, and their immediate environs. The experimental portion of the study 
W arried out by Mr. Stoltz with the assistance of faculty of Illinois State Normal 
University. 
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were reduced to two, one a condition of absolute certainty and the 
other of fair certainty. There was also a pre-testing of the experi- 
mental materials by having a newsboy appear at a home where a 
bridge party was in progress. When the news item was concluded, 
one of the men, who had frequently consulted his watch during the 
reading, arose and left the house. He returned a few minutes later 
with his hat, coat, and ignition keys, and asked, “Aren't we going?” 

Since this pre-test was successful with adults in carrying a sur- 
prising degree of plausibility, it was believed that the effect would 
be similar with the subjects used. In order to secure further evi- 
dence of the plausibility of the stimulus material from the point of 
view of the subjects themselves, the following question, Number 22, 
was placed in section 6: “At what time in the course of this experi- 
ment did you recognize the fact that the news story read by your 
instructor was not an account of a real kidnaping and lynching?” 


TABLE 2 


Points at Wuicu Suspicion APPEARED THAT THE INcITATION Was Nor Bona Fine 


Suspected it as an experiment from beginning......... 5 


= 


When Item 22 (Supplemental Information) was reached................44. 12 
No suspicion at any time; implicit belief that actual event had taken place... 61 
Uncertain just when suspicion entered ...... ‘ 5 


The fact that only five subjects were at the outset suspicious of 
the procedure, and only five more at the introduction of the analysis 
form, suggests that the procedure was surprisingly effective. 


Resutts: BLoomMINcTON-NorMAL Groups 
TABLE 3 


Supyects’ Aportep Response Unper Two Conoitions oF INcrration (N=121) 


Farr CERTAINTY ABsoLuTe CERTAINTY 


Option 


active part 9 4 5 
2... minor role 2 I I 
3... Observe 38 & 20 
4. . avoid 45 29 | 16 
. deter 


Totals 
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TABLE 3-A 


ANALYsis oF REACTIONS IN ACCORDANCE WITH ADVANCEMENT 
Traintinc (N=121) 


Option 


4 5 
(Minor) (Avorn) (Derer) 


I 


TABLE 3-B 


Reactions sy Sex 


Option 


As in the first experiment, the same general phenomena of 
differential response are observable. The number electing active 
participation is only a minor portion of the whole (about 12 per 
cent); the tendency toward participation declines with degree of 


certainty of guilt, whereas the disposition to deter increases. Like- | 


wise, freshmen elect active participation out of proportion to their 
group as compared with upper classmen. This finding also holds 
for men as opposed to women; approximately twice as many 
women as men elected to remain away. 

Primary Motivation. \n this study, the motivational analysis 
form provided for the identification of motives appropriate, respec- 
tively, for each of five optional courses of action. Detailed analyses 
of the first two of these responses are presented in Table 4, supplied 
by the ten subjects electing the participation option and including 
also those who would join the mob for a minor part (option 2). 
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| | | | 
— | == 
Fr. 42 4 13 15 9 
So. t3 2 10 9 11 
Jr. 25 2 11 a) | 4 
Sr. 21 I 4 | 13 3 
N 1 2 3 4 5 
Men 46 6 2 19 9 12 
Women 75 3 fe) 19 36 15 
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TABLE 4 
SumMMary oF Morivations UNpEeRLYING OPTIONS 1 AND 2 


RESPONSES 


MorIvaTions Yes No 
Lack of confidence in the lau 
2 Fear “ crooked” lawyer ..... 8 I I 
4. Fear governor's pardon ... 8 1 I 
5s. Feel law uncertain and ineffecuve... 9 
Individuals’ justification of lynching 
6. Protect self, others from violence. . 9 I 
7. Fear criminal’s escape ..... 4 4 2 
8. Should be lynched as cxample..... 9 I 
Submissiveness to the crowd 
9. In sympathy with the crowd ......... ye 5 3 
10. Think crowd in sympathy with leaders re ae 9 I 
11 Would follow leader's suggestions 6 2 
12. Surrender criminals at leader's suggestion........ ; . 5 2 
Moral consciousness in crowd 
13. In rd Id es punishm« 
3 crowd, would escape punishment .. 4 4 
14. Could not punish me, alone......... cake 7 3 
15. Not possible to punish entire crowd..... axed 5 2 2 
16. Many wish lynching; it must be right. . 2 
17. So large a crowd could not be wrong..... 5 3 2 
18. Lynching a public duty ......... etsek 6 oa ¢ 2 2 
19. Would be encouraged by absence of officers I 7 2 
20. Would strike criminals ............ . 3 5 2 
21. This lynching is justifiable homicide........... I I 
22. Could easily be influenced to change mind................ I 7 2 


Additional motivation for option 2 


1. Take minor part to avoid legal complication...............-. I 


For the other three options, the general nature of the responses 
only is indicated below. 

For Option 3 (Join the crowd to see what happened). The main 
considerations of these subjects appeared to be interest in the actions 
and reactions of the criminals, the mob, and the mob leaders, with 
a parallel desire to escape legal complicity. Twenty-four of the 38 
subjects would remain at a safe distance, while the others felt some 
degree of sympathy for the mob’s objective and also indicated some 
susceptibility to the idea of moral consciousness demonstrated in 
crowd prestige. 

For Option 4 (Join to avoid hasty action or deter the mob if 
possible). The principal motivations appeared to be threefold: 


(a) The feeling that it is wrong for the mob to take the law in hand. 
(b) The belief that lynching is murder. 
(c) The feeling that lynching would be a blot on the record of the community. 


Eighteen, or almost 75 per cent, of the subjects elected this course 
because of their distaste for taking human life, 11 subjects indicated 
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that they would plead with the crowd, and 19, or almost 80 per 
cent, said they would assist the officers against the mob. 

For Option 5 (Would not join the crowd). Subjects electing this 
course of action did so primarily because of their aversion to lynch 
ing. Thirty-five of the 45 held lynching to be a blot on the com- 
munity; 31 held lynching to be murder; and 34 indicated that the 
criminals were entitled to a trial by jury. This group, furthermore, 
indicated confidence in legal processes, although a very few felt that 
lynching, in some instances, could be condoned as an instance of 
summary justice for the protection of society. 

Supplementary Data on Subjects. Most of the subjects were 
residents of the state of Illinois, with a scattering representation 
from nine other states from Ohio to California. By extraction they 
were predominantly English, German, and Irish, with Scotch repre 
sented rather strongly. As to church membership, all of the usual 
denominations were represented, the Methodists predominating. 
Only five indicated no affiliation. The measures of intelligence, 
obtained chiefly by a reading comprehension test, indicated a slight 
superiority for those tending to elect avoidance or deterrent roles, 
as opposed to those who would participate. Likewise, there was a 
slightly greater educational advancement of those two groups over 
the participators. The same situation held also for advancement 
in age. Other data pertaining to social facilitation, social projec 
tion, earlier contacts with lynching, and related items are sum- 
marized in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


PersonAL Data ano Eartier Expertence aNp Attirupes Retative To Moss 
| | 
| 1m | m | 
Part Onservi Derer | Avorn 
N=10 N=38 | N=25 N=45 
| 
> 
affected by others’ reactions? I 8 7 | 7) 
response (option) .. . different if | 
alone | 3 2 
ever witnessed mob in action? I 8 1 6 
discussed lynching much previously | 8 18 16 18 
ever thought of being in mob } 14 11 | 9 
definite church afhhation 7 27 18 } 34 
in mob... would act as indicated 7 2¢ 17 2 
count moved deeply 10 27 22 | 37 
n Jose lynching justified 7 10 8 | 
St. Joseph lynching yustfied 6 3 6 
“The negative responses are omitted, since positive respon implies rejection except 


when, in a few instances, no response was indicated 


l 
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Personality Traits and Behavior. With the expectation in mind 
that those subjects tending to participate might disclose greater 
emotional instability, greater extroversion, and possibly other traits 
of the pattern normally to be expected, the subjects were given the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory and the Allport A-S Reaction 
Study for ascendance-submission, Although any conclusions would 
necessarily be limited by the degree of validity of the test instru- 
ments, it was deemed of interest to utilize these two tests to disclose 
possible differences between the different types of reaction. These 
results are presented in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


AVERAGE ScorE OF SuBJECTS ON BERNREUTER PERSONALITY 
InNveNToRY AND A-S Reaction Stupy 


BERNREUTER 


ALLPORT 
Secr-Sur? Dom.-Sus.* A-S°* 


| 


I-Il Partic. | 48.20 | 41.90 39.80 53-40 5.70 
III Observe $3.2 50.40 49.41 47-43 6.28 
IV Deter | 56.20 51.93 50.56 53.70 5.22 
V Avoid 49.30 51.11 43.00 50.44 5.95 


* High score—emotionally unstable. 
* High score=self-sufhicient 

* High score=toward introversion. 
*High score=increasing domination. 
® Score in deciles, 10 extreme submission, 1 extreme ascendance. 


Although there is indicated, subject to the limitations of the 
instruments, slightly lesser neurotic tendencies in subjects electing 


participation than avoidance, the differences are not great enough 
to have statistical significance. The participators likewise show a 
tendency to be less self-sufficient than those electing other courses. 
The participator group shows its greatest difference in a definitely 
higher degree of extroversion. The standard error of the differ- 
ence, however, between this average and that for the deterrent class 
shows that the difference between the two averages, divided by the 
standard error of the difference, is 1.05, indicating the chances to 
be 85 in 100 of there being a true difference greater than zero. 
While there is a slight tendency also indicated toward dominance, 
the differences have no statistical significance. The Allport results 
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tend to confirm the dominance-submission scale of the Bernreuter 
test. 


Discussion 


Shortly before the first of these studies was made, there occurred 
in Iowa three incidents which amplify existing knowledge of crowd 
behavior. These were: (1) the LeMars mortgage foreclosure riot, 
in which a judge was taken from his bench by a mob and driven 
by automobile outside the community under threat of hanging if 
he did not take into account mitigating circumstances applicable to 
farmers who were destined to be victims of impending disposses- 
sion; (2) the Dennison riots, at which a public dispossession sale 
was disrupted and deputies resisted by irate “buyers”; and (3) the 
foreclosure sale near Pella, which terminated in an arbitration 
meeting. 

The latter began as a “penny-sale” conspiracy,” following the 
pattern then in vogue, but it became known that the mortgage- 
holder himself would be facing bankruptcy in the event that 
nothing was realized from the sale. The more reasonable elements 
in the crowd then began a series of discussions which terminated 


in a re-fnancing of the farm on a basis of mutual concessions."” 
As consequences of the frustration of egoistic drives and con- 


tinued deprivation, the LeMars and Dennison incidents are clearly 
examples of conflict between long-established attitudes toward legal 
processes and threatened extinction of their accustomed opportunity 
for livelihood. The incidents themselves represent a climax in 
shift of attitudes to the point where impending consequences tem- 
porarily overshadow usual regard for normal procedures and due 
process of law. Individually, no one would dare oppose openly 
the edict of the court, but at this time repetition of the threat to 
subsistence carried to more and more people the belief that they, in 
turn, might tomorrow become victims unless amelioration of the 
conditions were sought through direct group action in the form of 
threats or blocking of court orders. Hence the circumventions, 
near-violence, and all-but-actual bloodshed. The refusal of the 
Governor to permit the National Guard a free hand, and the 

*An expedient arising during the wave of foreclosures in the mid-west, to circumvent 
actual dispossession. Friends of the farm owner would conspire to bid in with small 
amounts (1¢ to 50¢ usually), with the tacit understanding that the horse or cultivator 


or plow thus purchased would be held in trust for the original owner 
‘© This incident was reported by Mr. Mennenga 
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restraint exercised by both officials and the crowd itself, amply 
support the thesis that in the crowd the individual acts in accord 
ance with attitudes earlier acquired, which at the time remain as 
deep-seated facilitators or inhibitors of any action that may then 
be forthcoming, and are subject to variation. Such incidents also 
demonstrate that knowledge of the constituency of any aggregation 
provides insight into proper means of dealing with the participants, 
should crowd feeling develop. The three episodes may be regarded 
as field studies of the same type of individual used in the two 
experiments, and as conforming to the same behavioral principle. 
(Cf. 7; 9.) 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the extreme difficulties in experimental study of mob 
behavior, recourse was had to a modification of experimental pro- 
cedure closely approximating mob incitation (assemblage, episode, 
leader), with provision made for recording at the height of 
excitement the reactions and motivating context of the individuals 
present. 

The procedure required three antecedent preparations: (a) the 
planning in every detail of a complete fhob-inciting, simulated 
crime, finally reduced to news-bulletin or news “extra” form; 
(b) preparation for the leader role; and (c) a comprehensive study 
of all usually present motives and incentives likely to function in 
any individual present, with reduction of the lists to four or five 
categories of response. The success of the technique was hence 
dependent upon the plausibility of the “crime” presentation, the 
duration of the emotional state through the recording period, and 
the fidelity of the reactions. 

For purposes of testing the susceptibility of the individual to 
variations in the incitation, the stimulus material was varied for 
different groups. In one instance the evidence of guilt was circum- 
stantial only; in two, partly circumstantial; in two, absolute. 

Conclusions can be drawn only for such types of subjects as were 
used, for such areas as the central Mississippi valley, and for such 
reactions as are permitted in the procedure. As such, the findings 
are of considerable value, nevertheless, since other more violent and 
drastic manifestations of individual behavior in the crowd situation 
would differ mostly in degree, in the proportion of individuals 
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electing the various options, and in the variable degrees of motiva- 
tion: the patterns of response would probably not deviate greatly. 

Under these limitations and restrictions, the following conclu- 
sions are offered: 


1. By the pseudo-crime method of incitation, a situation was 
actually created that was assumed as genuine by all but 10 out of 
g7 subjects, with 24 other cases uncertain (Illinois subjects). 

2. Under the stress of the incitation (all groups), 12 per cent, or 
roughly 1 in 8, indicated an inclination to join the mob forthwith 
with expectations of actual participation. Under conditions of 
uncertainty as to guilt, only 2 appeared; whereas under “fair cer 
tainty” the number rose to 8; and under “absolute certainty,” the 
number jumped to 20. 

3. In all groups, those who would go along to see what happened 
numbered 57 (23 per cent of the total), without much variation 
with degree of guilt. 

4. Seventy-two (29 per cent) would have gone with the intention 
of deterring the mob from lynching the victims. Of these, 20 
emerged in response to the “uncertainty” incitation (Pella only); 
31 to “fair certainty” (both); and 21 to “absolute certainty” (both). 
It is noted that in the Pella groups the number under “uncertainty” 
(20) dwindled to 9 under “absolute certainty.” 

5. Eighty-six, or 35 per cent, would have chosen to remain away 
entirely. In this category women predominate. 

6. From (2) and (4) above, it may be generalized that partici- 
pation tends to increase with certainty of guilt, while deterrence 
tends to decrease. 

7. Analyses of motivation tend to establish the ascendance of past 
experience, particularly attitudes toward administration of justice 
and attitudes reflecting earlier religious training. The latter 
appears as the dominant drive toward deterrence of mob action. 
Of those electing immediate participation (first experiment), about 
half had no church afhliation, whereas nearly all of those assuming 
non-participant or deterrence roles had afhliation of some kind. 

8. Participants disclosed a definitely greater degree of extro 
version, approaching statistical validity, and less self-sufficiency, 
than non-participants. Other differences were present but not 
marked. Non-participants disclosed generally median degrees of 
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introversion-extroversion; those who would go along merely to see 
what happened rated highest in submissiveness. 

g. A somewhat well-defined tendency toward greater conserva- 
tism with age and advancement in academic training was disclosed. 
Freshmen, out of proportion to their numerical strength, tended 
toward participation, as compared with upper classmen. Similarly, 
women tended toward a greater conservatism than men, approxi- 
mately twice as many as men electing non-participant roles. This 
observation holds for both experiments, in which, taken together, 
the sexes were represented almost equally. 

10. In general, the two studies support the thesis that in the 
crowd setting the individual will behave in accord with the domi- 
nance of previously established habits, attitudes, and behavior pat- 
terns, but that the action itself will be to some degree conditioned 
by the nature of the situation, since the response of participatio 
deterrence will be to some degree in accordance with the degree . 
which guilt is or is not completely established. 
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THE VARIABLES OF PARENT BEHAVIOR * 


BY HORACE CHAMPNEY 
The Samuel S. Fels Research Institute, Antioch College 


tT is the purpose of this paper to explore certain areas of the home 
| environment which might be expected to bear some causal rela- 
tion to the developing child personality. Specifically, it deals with 
the problem of selecting variables which are suitable for a quanti- 
tative study of parent-child relationships. 

The history of the mensurational approach to the home environ- 
ment goes back at least to 1916, the year of the appearance of the 
Whittier Scale (27). Although for a time the emphasis was almost 
entirely on physical equipment (19; 7; 12), there has been a gradual 
shift of attention to variables which are more psychological (24; 
10; 20).' Stogdill’s work on parent attitudes (21) was an important 
source of stimulation at the beginning of the present project. 
Among the contemporary studies which deal psychologically and 
analytically with parent variables are Macfarlane’s extensive treat- 
ment of parent personality (11) and Stott’s approach through the 
specific and concrete items of his Home-Life Questionnaire (22). 

No more fitting introduction to the problem could be found than 
the following quotations from Prof. E. W. Burgess, taken from his 
summing-up of the nature-nurture problem (2): 

“Of crucial social importance is the question of the influence upon the young 
child of stimulating environmental factors, especially of a stimulating family environ- 
ment.” And again: “. . . the weakest aspect of the nature and nurture studies lies 
in the analysis and measurement of the environment of the child. The two indices 
of environment most commonly used, namely, socio-economic status and home 


conditions, are generally so formal that they do not take adequate account of the 
dynamic, if more subtle, social factors determining the person’s behavior.” 


For the past four years the Fels study has been attempting to 
meet just such a challenge: to isolate and to measure some of those 
“subtle and dynamic social factors” in the child’s family environ- 


*The writer is indebted to the staff of the Samuel S. Fels Research Institute whose 
hearty collaboration made the study possible. Grateful acknowledgment is due Prof. 
Horace B. English, of the Ohio State University, for his many vital suggestions and 
criticisms at all stages of the work. 

1An excellent and brief review of this material is to be found in a paper by 
Wellman (26). 
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ment. In so doing we have come to feel that the most crucial phase 
of the problem, as well as its most difficult and neglected phase, is 
the search for adequate variables. Therefore, rather than turn 
immediately to the final list of variables employed in the Fels 
Parent-Behavior Rating Scales (4), some space is devoted to (a) 
a discussion of the problem of discovering variables, and (b) the 
procedure actually employed. 


THE PropLeM 


Much as we might like to collect facts first, and draw our con- 
clusions later, we are always forced to make some sort of guess 
about the conclusions at the outset. We must start in the armchair, 
with speculation and the setting-up of hypotheses. One might 
almost say that discoveries are always made in the armchair, that the 
rest of the scientific method is but an elaborate checking device.’ 

This is clearly the case with the quest for determiners of person- 
ality. To begin with, we assume that the environment does play 
a causal rdle—an assumption which indeed may pass as generally 
accepted. But when we seek to answer the more useful and more 
difficult questions, “What things in the environment are important? 
What effects do these things severally have upon the growing per- 
sonality?”” we must hazard some real guesses. We must try to 
state in advance what these things are. And, if some of our guesses 
are not fairly close to the truth, we must expect to get negative or 
ambiguous results. In other words, what are we going to measure? 
The variables must be chosen from among an endless variety of 
possibilities, many or most of which would prove fruitless. If we 
choose badly, if the variables carved out of the environmental field 
do not possess some degree of unity and potency as causal factors, 
no amount of scaling, rating, correlating, and factor analysis will 
reveal much of anything about environmental influences. 

The first step in the “carving” job is to limit the problem to 
psychological characteristics of the home and the parents. This is 
not a denial of the importance of nutrition, equipment, neighbor- 
hood, school, etc., but merely an arbitrary decision to concentrate 
on one area. 
2 The scientist's armchair, curiously enough, has usually been treated in one of two 
ways: cither it has been hidden away in the garret, like the whiskey jug when the 
minister calls, or it has been enshrined in an aura of glory, immune from the pryings of 


methodological pedants. Perhaps it is time to give it a more rational place in the scien- 
tific method, and equip it with tools—with specific and conscious procedures. 
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Perhaps the next step is to trim off some of the peripheral cate- 
gories Which are too remote from the child for our purposes. Many 
of these, although readily defined and susceptible of reliable meas- 
urement, are related to the child only as causes of causes. “Age of 
mother,” for example, hardly affects the child, as such. But in so 
far as the older mother is less inclined to neurotic tendencies (14), 
and in so far as such tendencies influence the child, mother’s age 
may yield some correlation with child personality. It may also be, 
however, that the older mother, due to our changing folkways 


perhaps, is more dictatorial than the “modern” young parent. And 


this factor may tend to cancel some of the effects on the child of 
her greater emotional stability. The room for speculation along 
this line is unlimited; and it is rather idle in advance of adequate 
data, except that it points to the need for getting at those things 
which happen to the child. Rather than the mother’s age, let us 
measure her neurotic behavior toward the child, and her dictatorial 
tendencies, if these are the real influences at work. 

The same may be said of income, educational level, marital com- 
patibility, socio-economic status, and any number of other possible 
variables which are so indirect or so all-inclusive as to blur the 
essential picture. 

With the preliminary trimming accomplished we are now ready 
to begin. Where shall we put the knife into the environment? 
The analogy to a carving job is not bad, really: the child’s environ- 
ment is not unlike a roast turkey; to carve it effectively we must 
know something of its underlying structural organization. What 
are its natural lines of cleavage? But that is not all; we are equally 
concerned with the question of how this or that sort of behavior 
affects the child. The variables which come away most easily from 
the knife may not apply so neatly to the child, who has a structure 
and lines of cleavage of his own. 

Thus, two different foci of organization are involved; and each 
is a source of that consistency and predictability of reaction which 
should guide us to lines of cleavage. These foci may be described 
as: (a) the ways in which the parent or home functions as a 
predictable organismic structure; (b) the ways in which the result- 
ing mass of social stimuli have consistent and cumulative import 
for child behavior. The first focus treats the environment as the 
organism, referring to the child only as a central source of stimula- 
tion, and object of reaction. In the second focus the child is the 
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organism, and his structure as a receiver and integrator of social 
stimuli determines the lines of cleavage we are seeking.® 

Perhaps the central difficulty to be encountered is the sad fact 
that the lines of cleavage of the parental structure do not correspond 
any too well with those of the child recipient. Variables defined 
to fit parental habits are not homogeneous in their meaning for the 
child, and vice versa. This is all the more reason for not neglecting 
either angle in setting up the variables which are to illuminate the 
point of intersection. 

Both foci have a number of implications. Since the second, the 
focus on the child, is probably the least congenial to our adult habits 
of thought, and therefore the more crucial, let us consider it first. 

'The child is surrounded by a complex and changing mass of 
stimuli. Clearly, we are concerned with these stimuli in terms of 
their diosocial rather than biophysical meanings.’ Parent behavior 
is to the child a series of language symbols, gestures, facial expres- 
sions, and impacts, to which he reacts in terms of learned meanings, 
rather than simple sensory discrimination, even as early as his first 
year. Furthermore, for the particular child, the social meaning of 
a parental act can be fully appreciated only in terms of its context. 
Such a context includes not only the total immediate situation, but 
all of the child’s relevant previous experience. 

These complexities, in addition to their import for lines of 
cleavage, imply something about techniques. We are evidently not 
dealing with simple, isolated acts which can be measured with stop 
watches and tallied frequencies. Objective methods, in the narrow 
sense, are out of the question. But a purely qualitative, clinical 
approach will not lend itself to quantitative analysis. And yet, 
human judgment is the only instrument capable of dealing with 
the complex social and contextual values involved. This situation 

3A parallel situation involving two foci of organization is encountered, at a somewhat 
simpler level, in the nutritional field. First we have the problem of the classification of 
foods as substances: starches, fats, proteins. Then there is the problem of effects on the 
physiology of the child: bone-building, fuel, muscle, blood cells, etc. A major focus on 
the first problem proved relatively sterile until a shift to the focus on needs produced the 
hypothetical vitamins. Then, by a close interplay of the two foci in an experimental 
approach, the vitamin “variables” were gradually defined. And finally the foci are 
coming together, revealing nicely formulated chemical compounds which satisfy both the 
demand for chemical analysis and the need for precise control of physiological function. 

In a sense, we are seeking the vitamins of parent-child relationships. There is little 
hope of ever approximating a solution so succinct as the chemical formula for riboflavin. 
But we can hope to make a usefully diagnostic analysis of parental influence at the point of 
flux, the motivational vortex where the interaction of “press and need’’—as used by 


Murray (13)—is translated into new modes of response. 
* Using the terms as elucidated so beautifully by A. P. Weiss (25). 
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would seem to call for the rating scale, a scale adequately refined 
to express the integrated judgments of the home visitor. That is 
the topic of another paper (6). The present problem is to find 
variables which, in addition to meeting certain other criteria, can 
serve as continua on which such scales may be constructed. 

The implications for the focus on the home are more comforting. 
Here we can utilize a rather high degree of organization to our 
advantage. The mother, the father, and perhaps the home as a 
whole, may be assumed to have certain rather stable and predictable 
properties. A single bit of parent behavior, taken in its context, 
is a small sample of some of these properties. As many such events 
pile up to constitute the child’s environmental history, certain fairly 
constant patterns may be assumed to emerge which differentiate 
one home environment from another. It is these patterns, rather 
than single events, episodes, or situations, which define the lines of 
cleavage for the variables. Such patterns will often be found to 
stem directly from traits of personality in one or both parents. 
We are not primarily interested in the personality of the parent as 
such. But inasmuch as the consistency and predictability of the 
adult person (in the “trait” sense) induces a consistent pattern in 
the child’s social environment, in which that person plays a major 
part, we have good grounds for employing a quasi-trait approach 
to the problem at hand.° 

We can now state our underlying hypotheses: 

1. A given parent behaves toward a given child in certain ways 
which (a) tend to be consistent from situation to situation, and 
(5) tend to differentiate him from other parents. 

2. Such consistently repeated situations are, for the child, learn- 
ing situations in which social habits are formed, developed, and 
generalized into the habit systems which at length constitute his 
adult personality. 

Each variable we set up implies, then, the specific hypothesis that 
this is one of these significant ways in which parents differ. The 
hypothesis for any particular variable should not go so far as to 

® The parent variables differ from personality traits of the parent chiefly in their focus 
on a specific child as object. This focus suggests the term, attitude, but their qualita- 
tive richness is not in keeping with the current usage of attitude to designate a like-disltke 
or approve-disapprove continuum. Further, our approach is biosocial rather than biophysical, 
in Allport’s sense of the terms (1); and our emphasis is on manifest behavior rather than 
feclings and opinions of the parent. These considerations have led us to adhere to the 


term, parent behavior, in describing the variables, rather than cither parent attitudes or 
parent traits. 
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attempt to state what effects this dimension of parent behavior 
will have on the child, or even whether the net effect is good or 
bad. We merely postulate that there are measurable effects. Con- 
siderable speculation as to possible relationships is doubtless an 
important part of the mental process involved in arriving at good 
hypotheses; but the two should be clearly distinguished.” Continual 
adverse criticism, for example, may be thought to affect the child 
(hypothesis) —perhaps undermining his self-confidence and build- 
ing up inferiority feelings (speculation). Similarly, over-suggestion, 
or parental domination, might tend to inhibit initiative and lead to 
submissiveness. Too much parental attention might foster self-cen- 
tered interests and develop an unsocialized, selfish personality. 

The possibilities for such speculation are unlimited. We should 
certainly not expect to find anything like the one-to-one relation- 
ships of experimental genetics. Parent influences probably work 
in patterns, often complicated by other environmental factors. 
A given pattern may be found to fork in two or more directions, 
as when an essential pattern of rejection or insecurity produces 
self-reliance in some children and withdrawn introversiorm in others 
depending on certain unique or even unknown factors of constitu- 
tion or environment. We may find that there are forkings of 
developmental trends which commonly occur early in life and 
predetermine the range within which subsequent environmental 
influences may operate. Such trends would seem to draw us into 
some sort of developmental typology, where statistical treatment 
to be fruitful would have to deal with selected type-populations. 
Undoubtedly in many respects the parental patterns will resist 
classification, and there will be individuals who do not fit the 
general picture of parental influence. To understand these will 
require a case-study procedure.* 


6 The final empirical check on the hypothesis, and at the same time the empirical 
determination of the nature of the effects, will wait on an analysis of the variables of the 
child personality, scaling, and measurements of both parents and children, and the 
interrelation of the obtained data. These steps are going forward as part of the longi 
tudinal study of the development of 150 children being carried on at the Samuel S. Fels 
Research Institute (4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18). 

7 Uniqueness at one level, configurational uniqueness, does not preclude the use of 
standard variables and ratings. Especially in the form of profiles, this technique has an 
important place in the clinical, or individual-case, method. But, of course, the problem 
of uniqueness is not limited to the relations between variables. It applies also to the 
variables themselves. Uniqueness in the environment of a given child would seem to 
occur in much the same fashion as does uniqueness in personality. Allport's distinction 
between common traits and individual traits (1) certainly has its parallel in the quasi-traits 
of the child’s home environment. Characteristics of the environment which are unique 
in kind as well as degree are not taken into account in the present approach. Our 
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To sum up the problem, the field of parent behavior must be 
broken down into measurable variables, each of which constitutes 
one hypothesis as to a functionally significant dimension of the 
environment. These hypotheses can be verified only through 
extended longitudinal research. Meanwhile their soundness can 
best be insured by constructing the variables in accord with, as 
nearly as practicable, the following specifications: 


Criteria FoR A Goop Parent-BeHaAvior VARIABLE 


1. Field. A good variable should pertain to a specific parent, or to the general 
psychological atmosphere of the home. 

2. Directness. It should impinge rather directly upon the child in the form of 
social stimuli. This tends to rule out the more remote categories, such as “income,” 
“age,” “marital compatibility.” 

3. Psychological orientation. \t should be defined in terms of socio-psychological 
meanings, social-stimulus values, cutting across various types of situations such as 
table manners, toilet training, spending-money policy, sex education, movies. 

4. Functional potency. \t should represent an effective force influencing the 
child's personality development. 

5. Functional unity. For any particular aspect of child development the force 
represented by the variable should operate in a consistent direction rather than at 
“cross purposes.” 

6. Observability. It must manifest itself clearly enough to be observable, or 
reasonably inferrible, in the course of home visiting. 

>. Scalability. It must lend itself to description in terms of a quantitative, linear 
scale, ruaning from one extreme to its opposite, or from high to low. 

8. Factorial simplicity. It should have a fairly homogeneous structure of sub 
variables. Any sub-variables which cannot reasonably be expected to correlate 
highly with the whole should be expressly omitted in the definition, and perhaps 
separately scaled. 

9. Universality. It must occur in some degree, and with reasonable frequency, in 
ll or nearly all of the homes in the group studied. It must deal with a “common’ 
characteristic. 

10. Consistency. It should maintain a reasonably consistent level for a given 
parent, or home, from one situation to another, and despite changing age of the 
child. 

11. Variability. It should reveal a reasonable spread of individual differences 
from one home or parent to another. 

12. Coverage of the field. Each variable should overlap in definition as little as 
possible with other variables in the list; and the whole list should comprise a 

presentative and broad sampling of the field of parent behavior. 


variables deal only with phenomena which are assumed to occur in some degree for all 

There is no denying that some of the most important influences are not to be 
» dealt with. Crucial episodes and traumatic experiences are cases in point. Such 
phenomena defy the group-statistical approach, and many of them may be entircly too 
unique and complex to be measurable at all. Any attempt at complete understanding of 
the development of personality would be weak indeed if confined to the “common” 
variables, which can be treated statistically. Yet the advantages of statistical method are 


sufficient that it is well to press this approach for all it is worth, fully expecting that 
wide gaps will be left in the picture, to be filled in by non-statistical and even 


non-quantitative procedures. 
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PROCEDURE 


It is one thing to draw up specifications; and quite another to 
meet them. We have no illusions about the matter. Despite the 
best armchair technique we were able to devise, the final list of 
variables falls far short of the ideal, and doubtless in the last 
analysis many of the variables will be found to be bad guesses. 
The question is whether we have done better with our deliberate 
formulation of criteria, and somewhat systematized armchair pro- 
cedure, than would have been the case had we been content to adopt 
whatever variables had been used before, or readily came to mind, 
requiring only that they yield high reliability coefficients. 

The procedure which was followed consisted of two stages. 
(a) A preliminary list of suggested items was boiled down to eight 
fundamental categories which seemed to meet the more theoretical 
requirements revolving about the concept of functional significance. 
(b) These were then subdivided and expanded in an attempt to 
meet also the practical requirements of observability, scalability, etc. 
The essential steps employed are described in what follows. 

Material. The source of material consisted largely of suggestions, 
opinions, and judgments of about ten staff members of the Fels 
Research Institute, together with those of a number of other profes- 
sional associates in the field of child development and family rela- 
tions.” Many of the preliminary items were adapted from the 
literature in the field; and the writer drew freely, of course, from 
his own experience, including home visiting, nursery-school obser- 
vation, and study of case records at the Institute. 

The Preliminary Items. The first step in the procedure was to 
compile a preliminary list of variables. Anything was set down 
which seemed to represent a characteristic of parental behavior 
toward the child or an attribute of the child’s general home atmos- 
phere, and which seemed likely to have some effect upon the course 
of the child’s psychological development. By the time the list 
reached about 150 items, it seemed evident that little was to be 
gained by further additions. 

After an editing process which reduced the list to 86 separate 
and pertinent items, they were rated for importance in child 

® Grateful acknowledgment is especially due to Miss Helen Marshall and to Drs. Horac 


B. English, Virginia L. Nelson, T. W. Richards, Lester W. Sontag, and Ralph M 
Stogdill. 
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development by 12 members of the Institute staff. On the basis of 
the resulting importance scores the list was further cut to 64. 

The nature of these preliminary items was, as would be expected, 
quite varied. They ranged from rather specific details, pertaining 
to special sorts of situations, to very general categories. Some of 
them dealt with the relation between a specified parent and a 
specified child, whereas others described general home conditions. 
A few examples are given in Table 1.” 

“Armchair Factor Analysis.” The next step was to reduce the 
64 preliminary items to categories which were more basic in terms 
of their adjudged functional unity and potency as stimulus patterns 
for the child. The items, typed on individual cards, were sorted 
into piles. As each card was picked up, the writer attempted to 
answer the question, “What sort of essential role does this type of 
behavior play in molding the personality of the child?” In this 
way a pile was started for each of the major types of environmental 
influence which seemed necessary to take care of all the cards. 
“Coercion,” for example, started a pile which was later labeled 
“Freedom—Arbitrary control.” “Submissiveness” and “Food-pam- 
pering” at length found their way into this pile. But “Helpfulness” 
seemed to involve a somewhat different factor, exemplified by the 
tendency to treat a child as younger than he is; so a “Babying” 
pile was started. Many of the items seemed to have implications 
pertaining to more than one pile. In such cases the card was 
sorted to the category which seemed to have the dominant rdle 
in that variable, and a note was made on the card of the implica- 
tions for other piles. Categories were freely rearranged and cards 
re-sorted until a grouping was achieved which appeared to the 
writer to be reasonably satisfactory. 

The 14 categories, or “armchair factors,” yielded by this process 
still seemed to overlap considerably." So a two-way chart was 


*A complete tabulation of the 86 preliminary categories, together with additional 
details of the procedure, will be found in (3). 


The concept of overlapping variables is a dual one. There is the overlap whucl 
arises when the standing of a parent on one variable seems to imply Ay definition 
something about his standing on the other variable. Then there is the overlap which 
may be found to occur even when the two variables are definitionally quite independent, 


due merely to the fact that the two types of behavior tend to occur concomitantly in the 
same individuals. Empirical correlation, and hence the orthodox factor analysis, lumps 
the two kinds of overlap together without distinction. The present “armchair factor 
is concerned solely with the first, or “definitional” overlap, attempting to reduce 
it to a minimum. The second type of overlap, which might be called “associational,” 
would seem to be the “real McCoy”—the central core of correlation which provides the 
clue for discovering illusive causal relationships between phenomena. Definitional overlap, 
tld seem to be an artifact of definition and scaling procedures 


analysis” 
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set up, resembling a table of intercorrelations, and the writer filled 
in each cell with an “armchair” esuimate of the degree to which the 
two variables seemed to cover the same ground." After considera- 
ble study of this table the list was further reduced to the eight 
basic categories, listed in Table 2, 


TABLE 2 


Eicut Basi CATEGORIES oR “ARMCHAIR Fac rors” 


1. Freepom ARBITRARY Conrro. 


Child free to choose, decide, originate, reject; Child restrained strictly within the bounds 
never subject to arbitrary or autocratic of autocratic despotism Obedience de- 
control. manded. 

2. STIMULATION—NECGLE. 

Child-centered home; child constantly sub- Adult-centered home: child left to own 

ect to attention, affection, suggestion, devices, neglected, ignored, unstimulated. 


concern, action. 


3. 
rything done for the child; especially Child treated as above his present develop 
hings he is old enough to do for himself: ment; encouraged to do things for him- 
treated as baby. self, make own decisions; treated as adult. 


4. Matapyustrep WELL Apyusrep 


Home is erratic, discordant, disorganized, Home 


is organized, harmonious, relaxed, 
tense, neurotic, unpleasant. 


pleasant, characterized by sense of humor. 


5. APPROVING DEPRECATING 


Child is typically Praised, encouraged, ap- Child is typically blamed, 


discouraged, dis- 
proved, accepted, facilitated. approved, 


rejected, inhibited. 


6. Rationat— ~Non-Rational 


Atutude toward child is logical, organized, Attitude 


is expedient, prescriptive, authori- 
analytical, intellectual. 


tarian, emotional. 


7. TRAININGC—FREE Growru 
Parent pushes child for rapid development, Parent makes no effort 
by teaching, training, and unnecessary child's development: 
information and stimulation. 


to accelerate the 
traning only for 
necessary routine. 

8. SoctaLizep INDIVIDUALIZED 
The home js characteristically friendly, The home js characteristically reclusive, 
sociable, outgoing, hospitable, tolerant, aloof, isolated: atmosphere within the 
fcencrous, co-operative. home characterized by privacy, private 


Property, individual rights and duties 


Two of the eight categories could probably be discarded as too 
specifically situational to be called basic, namely, babying and 
training. They are probably also fairly well covered by overlap 


which reveals nothing about basic relationships. Thus, at the present stage of our 
Problem, we are trying to eliminate definitional overlap so that such correlations as appear 
in subsequent statistical analyses will be more purely “associational,” and therefore more 
Meaningful, 


11 The completed two-way chart will be found in (3). 
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with the others. This would leave six, which, if we were concerned 
with making our best guess as to the basic factors of parent-child 
behavior, might be renamed and relisted as follows: 

Freedom—Control 

Stimulative—Inactive 

Maladjusted—Harmonious 

Approving—Deprecating 

Emotional—Rational 

Socialized—Individualized 


This procedure is somewhat beside the point, however, since our 
program calls for expansion of the categories into ratable variables, 
and the list of eight is already too condensed. Factorial analysis 
applied to actual data will ultimately give us a more adequate 
approach to naming the “basic factors.”"* 

Subdividing the Factors. \t seemed evident at this point that 
further reduction of the list would profit little. We had succeeded 
in breaking away from the earlier focus on superficial events, such 
as “Discussion of the child in his presence,” “Spending-money 
policy,” and “Reaction to interruption by child.” The “eight basic 
categories” appeared to meet well the requirements of directness, 
psychological orientation, functional potency, and functional unity. 
But in achieving this focus on significance for the child we seemed 
to have departed too far from the actual patterns in which parent 
behavior occurs. The categories were too far-flung to serve as 
readily observable and ratable variables. 

“Freedom-Control,” for example, has facets in rules and regu- 
lations, in the strictness with which rules are enforced, in the 
severity of penalties imposed, and even in the quantity and quality 
of the suggestions with which the child is more or less continually 
bombarded in his non-routine activities. This makes Freedom- 
Control difficult to handle as a variable on three counts: (a) The 
perceptual integration of qualities from so wide a range of situ- 
ations is too severe a demand on the observer. (b) In scaling such 
a variable it would be forbiddingly difficult to find descriptive 
phrases which adequately represent the breadth of the variable 


12Jt is interesting to note that Symonds (23) has recently arrived at the two basic 
factors in parent-child relationships by an entirely different sort of armchair approach, 
utilizing primarily the theoretical discussions found in Freudian writings. His two 
factors, dominance-submission, and acceptance-rejection, seem to correspond closely with 
what we have called freedom-control and approving-deprecating 

Another interesting comparison is with Bernreuter’s personality variables, as applied to 
parents. A preliminary report of actual correlations between the Bernreuter scores and 
parent-behavior ratings is given by Peterson (14). 
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without sacrificing concrete vividness. (c) Parents do not seem 
to behave uniformly enough over so wide a range of situations; 
although the variable may have unitary significance for the child, 
in terms of parent behavior it lacks sufficient factorial simplicity 
to warrant its being scaled as a unit." 

Similarly, “Babying—Adulting” seemed to call for splits in two 
directions. First, there are situations on the one hand where the 
child is confronting a task and the parent reacts in terms of Over- 
help—Under-help; and, on the other, situations where the parent 
is reacting in advance to potential hazards: Sheltering—Exposing. 
The second split, cutting across the first, differentiates several types 
of tasks and hazards: physical (or motor), mental, emotional, 
social, etc. “Rational—Non-rational,” when reconsidered in terms 
of parental patterns, seems to appear in several réles: the general 
emotionality of the parent’s behavior toward the child; his reaction 
to the child’s expressed curiosity; his attempts to justify rationally 
his disciplinary policies to the child; and perhaps the quality of the 
organization of the household as a whole. 

In addition to the expansions called for to make the variables fit 
the behaving parent, here and there certain logical distinctions 
between “formal” attributes seemed desirable in the interest of 
factorial simplicity. The several variables growing out of the basic 
“Stimulation—Neglect” category required further splitting along 
formal lines: Parent-child contact was subdivided into a duration 
variable and an intensity variable; criticism was broken down into 
variables of readiness, direction, and constructiveness; etc. 

A trial-and-error procedure was followed in splitting up the basic 
categories into ratable variables. A tentative scheme would be set 
up for one category, with a few short sentences roughly defining 
each variable. Then three sets of descriptive phrases would be 
prepared, representing each end of the proposed continuum and the 
middie. As this procedure was followed for the other variables in 
the same category, it often became evident that the lines of cleavage 
were ill-chosen. The variables would overlap too much; or some 
of them would bog down, in the attempt at more concrete descrip- 
tion, into far-fetched abstractions, fictitious distinctions, and other 


13. Of the three counts against the broad variable the first two are fairly well grounded 


in experience with the tasks involved. ‘The third, however, is more of an a_ priori 
judgment. Subsequent factor analysis of actual parent behavior measures may indicate that 
one scale for a Freedom-Control factor is sufficient. Meanwhile it is better to err on the 
conservative side. In practice, after a general variable has been split up, it ha metumes 
been retained in its general form as well 
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departures from the specifications for a good variable. Numerous 
fresh starts had to be made. There was little attempt to remain 
strictly within the framework of the eight categories; indeed, their 
presence as a generic scheme behind the final list of 70 variables 
is rather difficult to discern. 

Names. The problem of naming the variables, a difficult one 
even in the early stages of the work, became more baffling as we 
proceeded. In fact, it was almost impossible to find words or short 
phrases which could serve as labels for many of the final variables: 
“Child-centeredness,” “Babying,” “Justification of policy,” and 
“Accelerational attempt” are all unhappy and, I fear, obscure 
approximations." 

Although recourse to a set of not too cumbersome labels has been 
necessary, it cannot be overemphasized that these labels (even when 
fortified with names for the two extremes of the scale) fall far 
short of adequate definitions. But since fuller definition is bound 
up with the technique of scaling—requiring, in fact, the presenta- 
tion of the completed scales—further treatment has been reserved 
for another paper (6). 

Selecting the Final List of Variables. Before the final selection 
of variables the writer, together with the staff home visitor,” 
checked each proposed variable against the list of criteria. Particu- 
lar emphasis was placed on universality, consistency, and variability, 
using the twenty families best known to us in the Fels study as 
concrete examples. From the final list of 70 variables, administra- 
tive considerations led to a further selection of 30 for regular use 
in the Fels longitudinal program. In this last selection the chief 
consideration was to secure a broad and representative coverage of 
the field, especially in those areas most generally considered impor- 
tant. It will be noted that the final list of 70 variables, given 
below, is classified into ten groups. Seven of these groups represent 
different types of psychological relationship between parent and 
child—essentially the situation-centered classification which was 
earlier found to cut across the “eight basic categories.” Two addi- 


14 This difficulty might be interpreted as a sign that the variables are unreal or arti- 
ficial. Allport(1) has amply demonstrated that in the field of personality traits the 
English language provides a rich and significant array of names. But the users and 
builders of language through the centuries have been much more concerned with depicting 
fine shades of personality than with describing functionally significant patterns in the social 
environment. So it is not surprising that the vocabulary of the workaday world is mor 
hindrance than help in the search for the variables of environmental influence. 

15 Miss Helen Marshall, 1934-1928. 
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tional groups deal with more generalized parent behavior, and a 
final group includes all the variables which describe home atmos- 
phere rather than the behavior of one parent. 


SEVENTY VARIABLES OF PARENT Benavior 
The starred variables (*) were selected for use in the Fels study. 


Group I. Parent-child contact; total apparent share of the parent in the child’s 
adult environment. 
*1. Duration of contact. 
*>. Intensity of contact (Vigorous—Inert). 
3. Initiative in contact. 
4. Responsiveness in contact. 


Group II. Regulations and their enforcement; standards of conduct to which the 

child is expected to conform, and reaction to the child's lapses. 

*1. Restrictiveness of regulations (Many, strict—Few, mild). 

*2. Readiness of enforcement (Vigilant—Lax). 

*3. Severity of actual penalties. 

*4. Justification of policy to the child; rationalization. 

*s5. Democratic sharing with the child the making and enforcement of regula 
tions. 

*6. Clarity to the child of regulations and enforcement policy. 

*>. Effectiveness of policy in achieving results desired by parent. 

*8. Disciplinary friction (Contentious—Concordant). 


Group UI. Suggestion; attempt to influence impending behavior, in immediate, 
specific situations. 
*1. Readiness of suggestion. 
*2. Coerciveness of suggestion; demand for obedience. 
3. Direction of suggestion (Facilitory—Inhibitory). 
4. Effectiveness of suggestion in controlling child. 
5. Directness of suggestion (Blunt—lIndirect). 


= 


oup IV. Criticism; reaction to accomplished behavior, in immediate, specific 


situations. 


*r. Readiness of criticism (Much criticism—Little criticism). 
*2. Direction of criticism (Approval—Disapproval). 
3. Constructiveness of criticism (Specific—Blanket). 


Group V. Babying; reaction to child’s self-help (in actual self-help situations) 
*1. General babying (Over-helps—Withholds help). 
2. Motor babying (situations involving acts of motor skill). 
3. Emotional babying (situations involving emotional control). 
4. Mental babying (situations involving decision, judgment, problem-solving). 
5. Social babying (situations involving social intercourse, aggression, defense ) 
Group VI. Protectiveness; reaction to threats and hazards to child’s well-being; 
tendency to keep child sheltered and to prevent difficulties from reaching 
him. 
*1. General protectiveness (Sheltering—Exposing). 
2. Physical protectiveness (involving hazards to physical comfort). 
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. Medical protectiveness (attempts to shield from disease, infection). 
Emouonal protectiveness (shielding from emotional stimuli). 

Mental protectiveness (sheltering from mental work, problems, perplexities). 
. Social protectiveness (protecting child from hazards of social situations, 
aggression, embarrassment, ridicule, etc.). 


VII. Explanation; reaction to child’s curiosity (why and how questions). 
Readiness of explanation (Volunteer—Refuse). 

Depth of explanation (Full—Shallow). 

. Fancifulness of explanation (Ficuonal—Factual). 


VIII. Miscellaneous reactions in relation to child’s personal life, interests, 
problems, ambitions. (All of the variables in this group are to be thought 
of as impinging more or less directly upon the child’s awareness.) 
Reasonableness of reaction to child’s rational pleas (Reasonable—Immovable). 
Firm). 


. Submissiveness to emotional pressure from child (Soft 
3. Affectionateness expressed overtly to child (Affectionate—Hostile). 

. Rapport with child; closeness of mutual understanding and sympathy. 
5. Solicitousness for child’s general welfare (Anxious—Nonchalant). 

. Sympathy; sharing child’s emotions vs. opposing them. 

. Participation in child’s life (Invasive—Avoiding). 

. Attitude toward participation of child in parent's life. 

. Thoughtfulness in providing for child’s wishes, desires, preferences. 

10. Trust; confidence displayed in child's integrity (Trusting—Suspicious). 
11. Arrogance toward child (Haughty—Equalitarian). 

12. Pride expressed over child (Proud—Ashamed). 

*13. Acceptance of child (Devotion—Rejection). 


Group IX. Miscellaneous reactions pertaining to the child in general, but not 
necessarily perceived by the child at their face value. 
*1. Understanding; parental intelligence (Keen insight—Obtuse). 
*>. Emotionality in dealing with the child (Emotional—Objective). 
3. Accelerational urge; ambition for child (Ambitious—Indifferent). 
*4. Accelerational attempt; tuition, deliberate striving to affect the child's rate 
of development (Pushing—Retarding). 


Group X. General characteristics of the family as a whole; home atmosphere in 
which the child lives. 
*1. Adjustment; general effectiveness. 
*2. Activeness; general level of activity. 
3. Apprehensiveness; general anxiety tendency. 
4. Emotionality; tendency to be dominated by feelings. 
Discord; intra-familial conflict. 
6. Sociability; orientation of the family outward toward the community. 
7. Communality; individuals submerged in close-knit family group. 
*8. Organization (Systematic—Chaotic). 
9. Serious-mindedness. 
*10. Child-centeredness. 
11. Moral attitude (Puritanic—Lax). 
12. Imaginativeness (Dramatic—Literal). 
13. Intellectuality; tendency to be controlled by considerations of logic and 
rationality. 
14. Political attitude; radicalism. 
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15. Conformity. 


16. Missionary zeal. 

17. Bigotry—Tolerance. 

18. Display; ostentatiousness. 
19. Social-mindedness. 


SUMMARY 


This paper deals with the selection of suitable variables for a 


study of parent behavior. It discusses the problem of setting up 
hypotheses as to what variables are functionally significant as part 


of the child’s environment. An outline is presented of specifica- 
tions for a good variable. A procedure is described whereby a list 


of preliminary items is boiled down by an “armchair factor analysis” 


to eight basic factors, and then expanded along lines of psycho- 
logically significant parent-child relationships, yielding 70 variables 


of 


parent behavior—which are presented. Subsequent papers will 


deal with the construction of scales for the measurement of 30 


of 


the more important variables, and with distributions, norms, 


reliability, and validity. 
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WAR MUSIC AND WAR PSYCHOLOGY 
IN THE CIVIL WAR * 


BY JAMES STONI 


Yale University 


HE notion that patriotic music is by definition war music—or 
‘Vee war music is always patriotic—is usually accepted without 
question." The purpose of this study, however, is to test that com- 
mon belief by an analysis of the music which actually played a 
significant part in the life of a nation at war, and to explore the 
psychological implications carried in the understanding of the 
precise force which music exerts in wartime. This work has been 
based not upon published collections of patriotic music—which 
usually indicate only the collector’s taste and sense of propriety— 
but upon the testimony of participants who unselfconsciously 
reveal the actual nature of war music; reminiscences of soldiers 
and civilians are the most valuable source for this purpose. The 
Civil War has been chosen for study primarily because the songs 
from that, more than from any other war period, are still part of 
familiar American music, but the conclusions of the study are not 
confined to any particular war. 


I. Parriotic War Music 


Patriotic songs make up but a small portion of wartime music. 
Their place is primarily behind the fighting lines, at patriotic méet- 
ings of civilians, or, if at the front, in connection with special events 
such as the march into a captured city or the signing of an armis- 
tice—in any case, the occasion is ceremonial. As with the flag, the 
significance of a patriotic song is symbolic. In civilian war meet- 
ings, the national hymn finds its place by suiting an occasion when 


*From Dr. Warren D. Allen of Stanford University came the suggestion which 
prompted this study; Professors Ralph Henry Gabriel of Yale University and Calvin P 
Stone of Stanford University have both given valuable assistance by reading and 
criticizing the manuscript. 

1 Statements such as the following are only too common: “It is good that we should 
sing patriotic songs of the right kind as often as we can come together to do it. Into 
such singing we can pour all the love of country and faith in her power of mght 
achievement that our racial shyness never allows us to express audibly except through the 
medium of music” (4, 440). Or, “ Music is a most wonderful force, for it not only calls 
for such high qualities as depth of emotion, spiritual and mental vigor, but actually 
generates them in all who submit themselves to its influence” (21, 9). 
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unity in speeches, songs, and symbols is required. During the 
Civil War, these patriotic gatherings allowed choirs and bands to 
use a repertoire of Yankee Doodle, The Red, White, and Blue, The 
Star Spangled Banner, and special songs composed for the occa- 
sion—usually appropriate words set to a standard air (3, 35-42). 

But to imagine that enlisted men were, or are much interested 
in nationalistic music is merely to project a wish.” When one turns 
to the reminiscences of Civil War life written by those concerned 
with it at first hand, one finds hymns, ballads, or minstrel songs 
mentioned a score of times for every record of a national hymn. 
Seldom is it apparent that the patriotic song was sung spon- 
taneously: usually it was part of a band’s repertoire, or an accom- 
paniment to some special parade ground procedure. The idea that 
patriotic music is sung on a battlefield is largely mythical. Indeed, 
one Northern musician remarks (1, 128): “The only ume | 
remember music in battle was when General Devan’s brigade was 
crossing the pontoon bridge at Fredericksburg . . . and this was 
long before the troops came under fire. . . . No drummer in 
my regiment ever played on the battle-fheld or could see any sense 
in doing 

The amount of patriotic music in the Civil War period is very 
large, and may be classified into three types. In the first and 
largest group are hundreds of virtually unheard patriotic songs 
composed during the war to commemorate special events—chiefly 
victories; hymns and poems displaying patriotic sentiment, rein- 
forcing contemporary symbols, and urging unity and courage called 
in the name of all the Northern or Southern virtues. These songs 
seldom went beyond the newspaper in which their verses were 
printed, or out of the war meeting where they were first sung; as 
war music, they were complete failures. Some had momentary 
popularity, and a few, such as We Are Coming, Father Abraham, 
were in vogue behind the lines. The second group consists of the 
ceremonial hymns such as The Star Spangled Banner. The third 


2 The experience of Army song leaders during the first World War is enlightening 
“Everyone in America had an opinion as to what soldiers should sing, and many were 
disturbed about what soldiers would sing. . . . One type of patriot was doomed to 
disappointment—the writers of heroic and patriotic songs. The soldiers would have 
none of them. The singing of his patriotism stopped with the ceremonial use of the 
national anthem, America, The Battle Hymn, and La Marseillaise’”’ (23, 41). The same 
discovery was made in an analysis of World War music by G. Stanley Hall (10, 403): 
“Of the five great themes of sony—patriotism and war, love, home, nature, and fun— 
our soldiers are inclined to take patriotism for granted and are not especially fond of 
singing about it. Even America and The Star Spangled Banner are rather reserved for 
forma! occasions, and are not often called for or spontaneously sung.” 
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and most important body of this type of Civil War music is the 
small number of patriotic songs which were also good war songs— 
that is, songs which found a place in the soldier's musical life. 
Among these were Maryland, My Maryland, and The Battle Cry 
of Freedom. 

Standard national hymns such as The Star Spangled Banner 
were, by nature and tradition, exclusive Northern property. 
Except in the opening days of the war when the South thought to 
keep the United States flag as its national symbol, The Star 
Spangled Banner continued to be a Union song. Yankee Doodle, 
also, could never come into the region where “yankee” was only 
the last part of a three-syllable word of deprecation. In like 
manner, America and Hail Columbia were too closely connected 
with the symbolism of the original Union to be suited to the 
Southern cause. This initial breach in the symbolic paraphernalia 
of the Confederate Union was partially filled by La Marseillaise— 
“it can easily and most appropriately be called the rallying song 
of the South” (22, 126). By its own qualities, and partly because 
of the French influence in the South, centered about New Orleans, 
the French revolutionary hymn was admirably suited to the Con 
federate ideology. It was sung particularly in the early period of 
the war, when rebellious spirit was new and often led by young 
idealists—the song was intensely popular on the campus of the 
University of Virginia, for instance (15, 7). The Bonme Blue Flag, 
however, was the Southerner’s final answer to The Star Spangled 
Banner, and was accepted as the leading musical symbol of his 
cause. While the question of secession was being discussed in the 
states which lagged behind South Carolina, the air (/rish Jaunting 
Car) and words of The Bonnie Blue Flag became popular every 
where, and crowds were made wild with excitement by singing 
it (22, 95). 

Equal in importance at first, and then more significant, was 
Maryland, My Marylend. The melody was that of old Lauriger 
Horatious, a schoolboy’s favorite, also known as the German 
Christmas carol, O Tannenbaum. The words, actually written in 
an inspired moment, were the least stable part of the song when it 
was new, for as Maryland, My Maryland spread, the text was 
rewritten to fit other doubtful states, both North and South. Along 
with Maryland, My Maryland, at least two other familiar songs 
were adapted to patriotic texts in the South: Southern Song and 
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Song of the Texas Ranger, the first set to the lilting air of Wait for 
the Wagon, and the second to The Yellow Rose of Texas. 

It is worth noting that all of these Southern patriotic hymns were 
artificially created by a felicitous combination of nationalistic words 
and standard popular airs. For this reason, except for Maryland, 
My Maryland, none of them has remained in American song litera 
ture as a patriotic song; rather, they have reverted to the original 
form of their words and music. This combination, however, made 
them eminently more successful during the Civil War than such 
Northern songs as The Star Spangled Banner. While the latter 
were always strong symbols, their use was confined almost exclu 
sively to ceremonial occasions. The Southern songs mentioned 
above, however, were fortunate in combining patriotic words with 
an air which already had stood the tests set by popular taste. They 
would have been sung in their original versions during the war 
anyway; the fact that patriotic words were adapted to them intensi 
fied their value as war music by carrying war-consciousness into 
the idler moments of military life when the soldier would otherwise 
have been likely to avoid an expression of patriotic sentiment. 

The North did not lack popular patriotic songs, as distinguished 
from the more dignified national anthems. The Battle Cry of 
Freedom, Marching Through Georgia, The Red, White, and Blue, 
We Are Coming, Father Abraham, and others spread widely above 
the Mason-Dixon line. With the possible exception of We Are 
Coming, Father Abraham, all of them were excellent marching 
songs, a characteristic which insured their success with the sol 
diers (14, 1726), while their patriotic texts made them successful 
behind the front. All of these songs were consciously created as 
patriotic airs by composers, such as George F. Root, and Henry 
Clay Work, of some musical skill. It was natural for these men 
to turn their talents, hitherto exercised in popular balladry, to the 
creation of patriotic music during the war period. In a sense, then, 
the North was better prepared for the musical emergency than the 
South, for no composers of particular significance appeared for the 
Confederacy.* 

However, the originality of such Norther. war music did not 
mean that it could be exclusive. Many of the best compositions 


8 There was good reason for this condition: the musical development in the United 
States had been concentrated in the North and East. Musicians who sought te earn their 
living by their talent gravitated inevitably northward if they did not start their careers 
there, for in the northern cities were most of the publishing houses, most of the con 
halls, and most of the musical patrons. 
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from the North were hardly more popular there than they were in 
the South. This was the case even with the patriotic songs. The 
Battle Cry of Freedom, written when Root read Lincoln’s second 
call for men, and sung hysterically the next day at a mass rally (12, 
276), was sung by Pickett’s men (19, 174). Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp!, with altered words, became popular in the South (22, 734). 
In like manner, The Jacket of Gray, a Confederate song by C. G. 
Sawyer and G. F. Thompson, “was sung more generally and fre 
quently on both sides than any other song, Southern soldiers using 
gray, Northern soldiers using blue” (22, 707). 

Phe comment here upon a song which is more sentimental than 
patriotic underlines the observation that soldiers refuse to be blood 
thirsty in word, if not in deed. All patriotic music, like the 
Southern song, O! I'm a Good Old Rebel, was most likely to be 
sung by “the Southern gentlemen too old to enlist” (22, 73), or, to 
put it less cynically, by those safe and idle members of the warring 
nation whose action could not be guarded by the inertia of military 
life, whose patriotic spirit was not shaken by experience with battle, 
and whose morale needed sustenance by a frequent repetition of 
listic purposes and justifications. 

It is behind the lines that music may best serve as propaganda; 
the soldier is put into the groove of military life, and his ideas and 
actions given him by command. Although non-combatants, 
theoretically, cannot be commanded, in a nation at war it is as neces 
sary for them to conform to war patterns as it is for the soldier to 
obey military orders. Thus the role propaganda plays in a civilian 
population is analogous to that which the command performs in 
the army. Patriotic songs are one of the ways in which commands 
to civilians are expressed, and are one of the expressions which will 
be accepted. Acceptance is guaranteed when the musical command 
is a go-ahead signal to sentiment that has already been prepared, 
and to action that is expected. The statements quoted in a note at 
the beginning of this paper, in which the authors rejoiced over the 
creative qualities of patriotic music, must be accepted only very 
tentatively, if not flatly contradicted as idealistic nonsense. “Patriot- 
ism must exist before patriotic songs are written. [A _ patriotic 
song] originates no sentiment; it develops none; but it quickens 


and subtilizes the action of all that are in being. It is not food for 
the soul, but wine” (25, 17). 
It is evident that music can unite a heterogencous crowd and 
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concentrate its various shades of patriotic sentiment into a unified 
expression of nationalism, repiete with the potentialities of vigorous 
action. To a non-patriot, however, patriotic music will be mean- 
ingless as patriotism, although it may, for the moment, cast an 
emotional spell over him which is the special result of the music 
and rhythm itself. Individuals who, though carrying the seeds of 
patriotic action within them, are indecisive, can be swept into 
action by mass singing, but a pacifist will not, by singing, imme- 
diately become patriotic. The effect of participating—even unwill- 
ingly—in a mass demonstration of patriotism in which music plays 
an important part may be, however, to indicate the strength and 
force of the majority, and hence communicate to the non-conformist 
a social pressure which he had not previously felt. But the patriotic 
hymn must be reinforced by a whole configuration of symbolism 
before it, by itself, can be finally effective in producing action. 

As a corollary to this analysis one must point out that, on the 
other hand, the possession of patriotic sentiment alone will not 
make a patriotic song. The truth of this statement was demon- 
strated during the Civil War when Northern enthusiasts, feeling 
that the use of the standard national hymns was a little ambiguous 
in the case of a rebellion, and also that the repertoire of national 
hymns available was inadequate—particularly since the most impor- 
tant of them, The Star Spangled Banner, was, and is, practically 
unsingable—attempted to produce new national anthems by offer- 
ing a prize for composition. As recounted by White (25), the 
contest, which received some twelve hundred entries from all parts 
of the country, failed miserably. In most cases, patriotic sentiment 
appeared to be coupled with gross artistic ineptness; in a few cases, 
either words or music was acceptable; but no example was found 
in which there was a successful combination of the two qualities. 
Too many individuals, confusing the term “patriotic son;” with 
“war song,” applied their talents to condemn the Southern cause. 
Others adapted their texts to incongruous airs, or, when supplying 
music themselves, proved to the satisfaction of the critical com- 
mittee that, unsingable as it was, The Star Spangled Banner was 
better, by comparison, than they had thought. The contestants 
obviously started with the assumption that patriotic words alone 
were enough to make their songs popular; they would have been 
more successful if they had realized that a song which is, or will 


be, popular on the basis of musical merits or because of contem- 
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porary popular taste in music, cannot be hurt by a burden of 
patriotic words. 

In conclusion, it is worth remembering that, in the words of one 
of the committee handling the contest just described, “Any truly 
patriotic national hymn is, of necessity, the great peace song and 
the great war song of the nation” (25, 70). Unless this ultimate 
condition is met, the limits of a patriotic song during wartime are 
extreme. To the soldier, the militant song must be anti-climactic 
inasmuch as he has already accepted the challenge of the national- 
istic hymn by enlisting for combat. When he is resting from 
battle, the patriotic song, with its urge to fight, becomes meaning- 
less—it is not the command he 1s schooled to obey—boring in its 
repetition of empty symbols, or, at worst, insulting after he has 
already placed himself in the utmost danger to his life. When he 
is on the battlefield, there is no inclination to bother about patriotic 
ideals; at best, his singing can be extended only to some repetitious 
ditty which preferably includes in its text the profanity which 
would be his most natural way of expressing himself at the momeitt. 

To the civilian, patriotic songs are important. They are the 
means by which his emotional tension may be increased to its 
highest pitch, and his patriotic resolve expressed with its greatest 
effect. But even so, the patriotic song is an afterthought of 
patriotism; without support from symbols of many other types, it 
is not likely to be successful. Obviously, the actual verse of any 
patriotic song is a meager argument for patriotism, consisting as it 
does mainly of poetic catch-phrases and exclamations; unless the 
music, by itself, stirs the individual, quickens his pulse, intoxicates 
him, he will not be taken in by the patriotic text. 

If there is patriotism in an individual, a song will discover it, 
and, with a minimum of coaxing, will lead him to express it 
musically. But where patriotism is absent, or where it is dulled 
by repetition, the song will go unheeded. One recalls that in spite 
of Maryland, My Maryland, the most moving patriotic song of the 
South, Maryland did not secede. The other patriotic songs of the 
Civil War acted—on the civilian population—as a means of unify- 
ing and giving testimony to patriotic sentiment, and—on the 
soldier—in occasionally providing him with marching music popu- 
lar in spite of, rather than because of, a patriotic text. 

In brief, then, patriotic music is typically civilian music. Soldiers 


accept patriotic songs in wartime only when they meet certain 
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other musical requirements. One such qualification has already 
been indicated—pre-war pcpularity. Others will be described in 
the next section in an analysis of the historic background of Civil 
War music. 


Il. Sources or Civic War Music 


While such songs as Maryland, My Maryland were successful 
because their patriotic words rested upon airs long familiar and 
popular, other songs such as John Brown's Body (The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic) and Dixie were important Civil War songs 
because they belonged to an American musical vernacular which 
extended, in the first case, back to the origins of religious revival 
hymns around 1800 (2, 283-294; 13, 214-315), and, in the second 
instance, to the minstrel music which began with “Daddy” Rice’s 
Jim Crow in 1830 (9; 27). The two traditions had much in com- 
mon, musicaily, and their contributions to Civil War music took 
the direct form of entire songs, such as those just mentioned, or of 
an imperative influence upon music written during the Civil War 
period. 

During the war, hymn singing filled many musical moments in 
camp (18, 393), for war, in spite of its savagery, is never without 
religious overtones.' The emotional pitch the fighter sometimes 
feels before or during battle, the thrill which runs through civilian 
crowds gathered to demonstrate their patriotism, or the deep-rooted 
idealism sweeping young men without qualm into enlistment offices 
is rarely without kinship to the sentiment of religious faith. A part 
of the language of war is from the pulpit or the Bible; indeed, one 
of the most familiar and ironical aspects of battle is the appeal by 
prayer for security and support raised by enemy camps to the same 
God. Musical religious expression, also, has a firm place among 
the psychological paraphernalia of war, tending to replace a sense 
of fear and uncertainty by the feeling of relief arising from contact 
with familiar activities or ideas. To some enlisted men, the familiar 
hymn tunes were as poignant in their overtones of home as any 
popular ballads (11, 54); during the last two years of the war, 
when religious waves of special intensity swept over both armies, 
encamped forces stampeded to meetings where they shouted the 


* “Notice the evangelical terminology used by the reporters [in an account of the first 
wartime community singing in New York, 1917]: ‘Thirty thousand hit the trail the 
first evening and sang’” (26, 173). 
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ady Doxology and listened to enspiriting preaching (24, 49); like 
Spe prayer, the hymn often became a mechanism whereby fighting 
vil morale was created or enriched at critical moments (20, 186). 
The actual hymns sung frequently during the war can be traced 
only partially; their titles can be found in the hymnals of the pre- 
war period, and some suggestion of those most used during the war 
ful may be obtained from the collection of military songs compiled for 
ind the Illinois commandery of the Northern army (16). In this list 
sii are Nearer My God to Thee, and Integer Vitae; Steal Away, Swing 
BS Low Sweet Chariot, and hymns of the “sp:zitual” type are also 
ich found. 
val But the most important contribution of hymnology to Civil War i 
nd music was made before the outbreak of hostilities—in those first > 
whe decades of the nineteenth century when the gospel hymn, sweeping 
~4 the frontier clean of older, more formal religious music (2, 383; 18, 
ok 127), hitered from its point of origin, the South, northward even 
‘a into New England (2, 294). This American folk music (at first, 
: religious words were set even to English ballads and Celtic dance 
tunes) was originally an expression of the frontiersmen and women | 
- who exhausted themselves in the religious orgies of the camp meet- I. 
- ing. Musically unlettered, and starved intellectually, emotionally, 7 
a and socially, they cared little what they sang to express their 
a religious fervor—it was the singing, the thrill of hearing their voices 
ed blended with those of their companions, which counteracted the ' 
og months of physical and spiritual isolation that pioneer life forced . 
art upon them. Under the stress of climactic religious exaltation in the 
ne camp meeting, spontaneous melodies and texts were born, many to 
by die with the dispersement of the crowd, but many others to survive 
ne repetition and become, in their turn, part of a folk tradition. The 
ng spontaneous conception of these spirituals suggests their character- 
se istics. The music is lively and vigorous, conducive of clapping, 
ct stamping, or marching accompaniment; the text is a skeleton, 
ar repetitive and ejaculatory, chant-like; the chorus, the most promi 
WV nent feature of the song, is often almost meaningless, musically or 
. textually, when removed from the emotional atmosphere of which 
" it was originally a part (13, 216-237). These patterns, made 
bs familiar north and south by the gospel hymn, became the vernacu- 
i lar of American music. 


he The outstanding single contribution of revival singing to Civil 
War music is, of course, the air to John Brown's Body. Composed 
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by William Steffe about 1850, the song was a popular meeting 
hymn, Say Brothers Will You Meet Us, in Charleston. Even as a 
religious song, it was irrepressible, for it soon appeared in Methodist 
hymnals in the North. From this northern implantation it went, 
at the outbreak of the war, to the Twelfth Massachusetts Regiment, 
picked up the “John Brown” words, and spread through Boston 
the day the “Tigers” marched through the city on their way south. 
Later, after the song was everywhere known and sung, Julia Ward 
Howe set her words to the music, creating The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic (8, 250-257). Although the text and the place of its 
introduction as a war song gave John Brown’s Body to the North, 
it could not be kept from Southern supporters—after the words had 
been appropriately changed (22, 50). 

The musical qualities exploited by the spirituals appear in many 
war songs of the period. Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!, When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, Tenting Tonight, The Battle Cry of 
Freedom all exhibit the repetitious, vigorous, infectious simplicity 
of the revival hymn, and the evangelistic flavor is obvious in 
Henry Clay Work’s Kingdom Coming, and Babylon Is Falling. 

Reinforcing this musical vernacular by expressing it in another 
way was the music of the minstrel show. Preceded by a primitive 
form of negro mimicry, “Ethiopian operas” swept mid-nineteenth 
America to the tunes of Jim Crow, Clar’ de Kitchen, Jim Along 
Joe, and the songs of Stephen Foster (27, 10-19). In its crudest— 
and probably most familiar—aspect, minstrel-sshow music repre- 
sented adaptations from tunes in vogue among Hard-Shell Baptist 
and Methodist camp meetings, songs from the concert hall, and 
selections from inferior operas. The best of the minstrel music 
came from Foster.” The Civil War heightened, rather than inter- 
rupted, the vogue of minstrel music already marked before. 

The great contribution of the minstrel show to Civil War music 
was Dixie. Written in 1859 by Daniel Decatur Emmett, a burnt 
cork performer in Bryant’s Minstrels, for a “walk-around” dance, 
the song was probably first heard in New York, where Bryant's 
troupe was playing. Within a few months the infectious air had 
circulated throughout the country, appearing in New Orleans by 
the end of the year (5, 50). There it stayed as the “national air” 
of the Confederacy (22, 29). But as with John Brown’s Body, 


5 Foster's music again shows its strength in a revival immediately engendered by the 
current A.S.C.A.P.-B.M.I. radio dispute 
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neither side could claim it entirely. With appropriate words to suit 
North or South, or even camp improvisations, Dixie marched and 
countermarched under two flags for the duration of the war. 

Songs already mentioned in connection with gospel music as well 
represent the minstrel tradition, and were popularized by minstrel 
troupers: Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!, Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground (27, 205), and The Battle Cry of Freedom (12, 276) appar- 
ently had their first (or very early) performances to the accom- 
paniment of tambourine and bones. The Bonnie Blue Flag, 
the Southern favorite, also seems to have been part of minstrel 
routines (5, 68). In both camps could always be heard the Foster 
songs, Kentucky Home, Old Folks at Home, Old Black Joe, and 
Ellen Bayne; James Bland’s Carry Me Back to Old Virginny; Root 
Hog or Die; and Goober Peas (22, 41). Two others of the minstrel 
type—“neither words nor tune had any merit, but there was rhythm 
at least” (15, 97-100)—were very popular songs of the Southern 
troops, Baltimore Ain't You Happy, and Gay and Happy We 
Will Be. 

These songs were popular because they were part of a familiar, 
popular American type. The gospel hymns themselves were likely 
to fill tense and emotional moments of war life, while the minstrel 
tunes adapted themselves to less serious conditions of the war. 
Songs of both types—combining identical musical elements—were 
generally cheerful and virile; they could be marched to or impro- 
vised on with freedom. Few of them rose to great heights; except 
for Dixie they would not likely be sung immediately after a national 
anthem; everywhere, however, they raised spirits, and in small 
repetitious ways did much to prevent undesirable tension from 
arising. Their place was during the times of monotonous routine 
in camp, or in leading off a spirited, lively patriotic meeting or 
parade. They filled the place of popular music in any time. 


II]. Sepatives ror War Fever 


Music during wartime gives an air of normality to what is essen- 
tially an abnormal social condition. In a small way, as we have 
seen, patriotic music may be a medium through which war may 
be explained or encouraged. But to the most active arm of a 
militant nation—the army—these musical expressions of national- 
ism are largely meaningless. What is far more necessary in war 
is a means to make uncomfortable, inconvenient, intolerable, and 
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dangerous conditions of army life acceptable and taken for granted. 
“The main thing is to direct mob spirit instead of curbing 
it” (23, 39). Music must act as a lubricant to concerted action, as 
it does for marching troops, where the rhythm of a song smooths 
the rhythm of tramping feet; or it may act as a sedative, as it does 
during the long hours of inactive camp life. Civil War patriotic 
songs, with few exceptions, were popular only when they fulfilled 
either or both of these roles; and, as we have seen, this they were 
able to do because they were in the tradition of the two most 
popular American song-patterns—gospel hymns and minstrel tunes. 

Just as the soldier thinks less about patriotism than patriotic 
citizens would imagine, he thinks less about fighting than is casually 
supposed. One gathers from the autobiographical reminiscences 
written by Civil War soldiers that, while they were endlessly con- 
cerned with the strategic details of a campaign—exactly as a side- 
line spectator argues tactics during a football game—and found 
food for exaggerated campfire tales in their battle experiences, they 
interested themselves very little in the actual fighting which 
occurred. Apparently, after the first baptism of fire, the perceptions 
of acute danger or fear became dulled, or, perhaps, were so vivid 
that it was unbearable to dwell upon them at any length. Instead, 
the soldier’s daily thoughts seemed mainly cencerned with, first, 
camp routine and minor camp events, and second, thoughts of 
home, family, sweetheart, and friends. 

Life in an army camp, if it were not always specifically distaste- 
ful, soon wore on the soldier’s nerves by its very monotony. For 
this general “fed-up-ness” there were two antidotes, both of which 
found musical expression. First, camp life could be made amusing 
and inconsequential, or it could be heartily damned in all its par- 
ticulars; and second, it could be ignored by an inward retreat into 
thoughts of non-military life. The music which came from the 
first psychic adaptation to army life included the myriad of satiric, 
vituperative, and usually salacious ballads of camp life, songs put 
to the tunes of bugle calls, musical caricatures of camp personages, 
and ridicule of recruits (14, 7). If one were to give them titled 
dignity, he might call them the work-songs of the army. Because 
much of camp routine always appeared inexplicable to the soldier— 
routine for the sake of routine—he apparently obtained some 
palliative comfort from being able to objectify his experience a 
little, if only to give words to the bugle call which roused him in 
the morning, or to put into doggerel his distaste for the army bean. 
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These songs were too casual in nature to merit any great expendi- 
ture of poetic or musical talent. Anyone with even a meager gift 
for rhyming could create a verse which would be popular locally. 
The musical resources drawn upon were the folk jingles known to 
all: Yankee Doodle, For He's a Jolly Good Fellow, Mulberry Bush, 
London Bridge, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Abraham’s Daughter, 
and scores more (16). To these simple tunes verses could be 
improvised with endless variety. As well, incidental parodies 
were always likely to appear to more dignified music—excepting 
hymns—such as the Mary Had a Little Lamb lines to The Battle 
Cry of Freedom (5, 61). In general, such songs of camp life were 
a counterirritant to the expressions of patriotism which were con- 
tinually forced upon the soldier. The enlisted man soon found 
out, if he had been too naive to guess the truth before, that the 
army infested him with lice, fed him on beans, marched him, 
harried him, ordered him about with the bark of a sergeant’s voice. 
This awakening he put into song. 

More significant, however, are the songs which the soldier sang 
around his campfire at night, or which ran through his head as 
he wrote a letter to his mother or sweetheart. “In all the history 
of war love has been a very fundamental note . .. and unlike 
Plato, modern military authorities have not thought it inimical to 
morale, but a kind of compensation or vicariate for hardships and 
battle strain” (10, gog). In spite of the fact that at least one of 
the home songs (When This Cruel War Is Over) was so touching 
that the Army of the Potomac banned its singing on the charge 
that it caused desertion (8, 259), it can be argued that the music 
which reminded the soldier of home-ties actually produced a 
greater incentive to fight for his country than could any artificial 
expression of patriotism. Such songs built up a powerful under- 
current of sentiment that gave meaning to the soldier’s sacrifice. 
The urge to fight for one’s home or fight for one’s wife was perhaps 
more powerful than the urge to fight for one’s country because the 
former impetus to action was more immediate, more personal. To 
recognize the fact that through music the soldier could remind 
himself frequently of his responsibilities to protect what he loved 
most is to suggest one of the most fundamental bases of military 
morale. In addition, these songs provided for the war-weary 
soldier an escape mechanism which was powerful enough, in most 
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cases, to substitute for any overt action against military regime. 
Most soldiers were able to carry on in spite of homesickness, fear, 
disgust—any of the countless reasons for desertion—and assuage 
their spirits with psychic escapes made, not too euphemistically 
speaking, on wings of song. If they deserted, it was under the 
strain of 1 complex of reasons, of which home music was a minor 
element compared to the larger causes of war-weariness. 

Beside the music of homesickness, there is a large group of songs 
which, while not immediately concerned with home and loved 
ones, reminded the soldier of former days, and prevented him from 
feeling suddenly isolated by his military existence from once 
familiar—and more desirable—society. These songs were the tra- 
ditional folk-tunes and popular ballads to which he had likely 
danced, or had played and sung as a child. 

These two groups of songs—those of home, and those of non 
military days—make the greatest portion of true war music. 
Patriotic songs are always a special function of an aggressive psy- 
chology; gospel hymns and minstrel tunes profoundly influenced 
music created during the war and provided the musical basis for a 
few of the most outstanding war songs. But traditional ballads 
and popular songs of the early nineteenth century must be particu- 
larly emphasized as the real foundation of musical life during the 
Civil War. 

It is unnecessary to attempt a listing of the traditional songs 
which formed a part of the soldier’s musical life, for they may be 
taken for granted; they came so naturally to the soldier’s lips that 
he mentions them specifically on too few occasions for their titles 
to be compiled statistically. Such a listing would include, for both 
the North and South, such old favorites as Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, 
Darling Nellie Gray—“everybody of every age and color, political 
and religious affiliation sang this widely popular song during the 
war” (22, 26)—Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes, In the Sweet By and By, Auld Lang Syne—the old 
songs sung at home, with friends, songs that could help the singer 
to relive the days-gone by while he remained beside the military 
campfire. 

With the soldier’s thoughts of loved ones went a host of popular 
sentimental ballads of the period. In the nineteenth century, 
pathos in music became bathos, and young men and ladies took up 
the woes of Alice Ben Bolt and other consumptive heroines in a 
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wave of anguished—and artificial—melancholy. With Alice Ben 
Bolt as a pattern—“sung everywhere in the 60's, in camps and in 
homes ” (22, 15)—Aura Lea, Bonny Jean, Carrie Bell, Katy Wells, 
and Lorena were wartime ballads which gave the soldiers “cheer 
and courage while singing them in camp, and especially when on 
furloughs they could gather around the old-time square piano, with 
a pretty girl playing the accompaniment” (22, 22). Not all these 
ballads were mournful, but all of them were sentimental, and 
lacked the real dignity of their foremother, Annie Laurie, who 
retained her popularity with the soldiers. 

With the thoughts of loved ones went the thoughts of home. 
Home Sweet Home, of course, was the song that was most likely 
to have been sung, as the story goes, by Union and Confederate 
soldiers one bright night, on either side of the Rappahannock 
River (22, 44). But with this great ballad were such others as 
Do They Miss Me at Home, Do They Think of Me at Home, 
Home Again, and The Soldier’s Dream of Home. With the home 
songs went what might be called the domestic utensil songs, includ- 
ing The Old Oaken Bucket, The Old Arm Chair, The Old Bell, 
The Brave Old Oak, and others. To give the pathos of such songs 
a wartime flavor, poets—a little more soberly—wrote of The Vacant 
Chair and The Jacket of Gray (or blue). 

The great pathetic song of the war was Charles Carroll Sawyer’s 
When This Cruel War Is Over. With an unprecedented sale of 
over one million copies, the song reached the hearts of both armies, 
of course to disappear with the end of the war. Almost equal in 
popularity were Tenting on the Old Camp Ground (Walter 
Kittredge), the song which called to mind only too poignantly the 
experiences of war, and Just Before the Battle, Mother (George F. 
Root). For the same reasons, All Quiet on the Potomac was sung 
in the North and South, as was the most maudlin of them all, Dear 
Mother, I've Come Home to Die. When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home, popular with the soldiers because of its lilting air and 
vigorous rhythm, could often take on a tinge of real pathos when 
it became apparent that, in many cases, the promise would never 
be fulfilled. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to imagine these sentimental songs within 
the pattern of war. Only by turning to the testimony of soldiers 
themselves does one realize the almost overpowering longing to 
escape from military life which, however, could only be safely 
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expressed through music. One approaches the truth through the 
patriotic trappings of war when one reads Mrs. Staton’s notes (22) 
on popular Southern songs, emphasizing always the sentimental 
rather than the patriotic songs, or a statement such as the 
following (17, 70): 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home was always a favorite in the ranks, but in 
the quiet of the camp, the songs were a little more sentimental and suggestive of 
homes and the loved ones. Some of the old favorites were: Sweet Alice Ben Bolt, 
Hazel Dell, Annie Laurie, Kathleen Mavourneen, Tenting Tonight, The Faded 
Coat of Blue, The Vacant Chair, Just Before the Battle Mother, Write Me a Letter 
from Home, etc., etc., and an evening camp concert, with perhaps a hundred or 


more voices in the choruses would wind up with The Shining Shore, Jesus Lover of 
My Soul, and Nearer My God to Thee. 


IV. CoNcLUSIONS 


The music of war is the music of peace, after all. There is no 
special musical form which inevitably signifies war, nor any simple 
form which cannot sustain a war psychology. Plato argued logi- 
cally from a false premise when he banned the “relaxed” Lydian 
and Ionian modes from his state in favor of the “war-like” Dorian 
and Phrygian harmonies. War music is all the popular music of 
the pre-war period. It is not surprising to learn that English troops 
marched in September, 1939, not singing a song of hate or of deter- 
mination, but chanting the Beer Barrel Polka and The Echo Song, 
two popular dance tunes of the time, and that Beer Barrel Polka 
was played by German military bands during the occupation of 
Oslo. 

Remarking the consistency of peace and war music, one may be 
tempted into a paradox: emotions change (from those of peace to 
those of war) but emotional expression (in the most purely emo- 
tional form of expression, music) does not change. The seeming 
inconsistency is resolved with the recognition of the fact that the 
emotions of an individual during a war period are those of peace: 
love of home and family, of friends, of comfort, irritation with 
empty bombast and hopeless routine, and need of freedom from 
fear. The fact that the individual is involved in war usually does 
not diminish his concern with these emotionally charged personal- 
social relations, although war may—or may not—add a personalized 
hatred for the enemy. The expression of those normal emotions 
changes no more during wartime than the emotions themselves; 
they apparently are heightened somewhat, and, in accordance, one 
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finds that singing occupies a more prominent social position during 
war than at any other time. The new elements added to normal 
emotional patterns by conflicts are reflected in the acceptance of 
otherwise unpleasant jingoism. 

In the Civil War, soldiers and civilians expressed themselves 
almost exactly as they had before war was declared. Because both 
sides had had a common musical tradition, they both sang the 
same songs, regardless of the fact that logically they should have 
had nothing in common but bitter enmity. But this logic could 
not hamper the old and the new favorites; what songs the soldiers 
created themselves were merely old tunes given a passing context 
which generally concerned military life. The special songs of 
war—those expressing patriotic sentiment—were successful only 
when they were of the same musical type as the popular music of 
the period—minstrel tunes, gospel hymns, English sentimental 
ballads. To these musical familiarities, patriotism was added from 
a pre-formed emotional pattern. But the soldiers always expressed 
the feeling about war music which Roy K. Moulton put into verse 
during the first World War: ° 


I cannot sing the old songs, 
I haven’t time to try, 

There are ten thousand new one: 
I've got to learn or die. 


They're so-called “patriotic,” 
Put up the hammer. Hush! 

It’s not good form to knock them, 
Tho’ they are mostly mush. 


The soldiers will not sing them 
Amid the bombs and mines, 
They will not chant nor mumble 

The woozy, floozy lines. 


They'll sing the good old war songs 
When hiking or in mess, 

They'll “can” the silly flub-dub 
And cheap damfoolishness. 
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THE STRATEGY OF TERROR: AUDIENCE RESPONSE 
TO BLITZKRIEG IM WESTEN * 
BY JEROME S. BRUNER 
Washington, D. ¢ 
GEORGI R 
Harvard University 


disorganized civilian population cannot long 
endure the battering of modern total war. Upon this fact 
the propagandist counts heavily. Any technique, consequently, 
which serves to overawe or otherwise soften an enemy population 
is a potent weapon in the hands of the military strategist. The 
use of terror propaganda—one of the best catalysts of disorgani- 
zation—is, therefore, a means of winning the battle before the 
troops are in the field. Such a strategy of preliminary softening, 
first put to use by Allied propagandists in World War I, has in the 
present conflict been followed with even greater care by the 
Germans.’ 

Though only one among many devices dedicated to the purpose 
of breaking enemy morale, the strategy of terror is central.~ Con- ‘e 
sisting as it does of a conspicuous show of irresistible force, it is 
designed to foster trepidation in those who would resist, and sub- 
mission in those who are confused or already fearful. Its appeal , 
is simple: surrender to overwhelming power.* 

Of such propaganda the film Blitzkrieg im Westen is a striking 
example. A product of the German Propaganda Ministry, it con- 
sists of motion pictures taken by staff photographers during the 
campaigns in the Low Countries and France. Able editing and 
sound-dubbing have forged it into a terrifying document of German 
advance against the Allied armies. Until the recent executive 


* For advice in the setting up of this study and for assistance in organizing it for publica- 
tion, the writers are indebted to Gordon W. Allport and to Katherine Frost Bruner. 

1 For the use of such propaganda in the first World War, see G. G. Bruntz, Allied 
propaganda and the collapse of the German Empire in 1918, Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1938. 

* For other devices, see J. S. Bruner, The dimensions of propaganda: German short-wav« 
broadcasts to America, this JouRNAL, 1941, 36, 311-337. 

See E. Jones, The psychology of Quislingism, Int. J. Psychoanal., 1941, 22, 1-6, for a 
discussion of some of the deep-lying psychological mechanisms mediating such surrender 
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orders closing German consulates in the United States, it was dis- 
tributed in America without cost or question by the now defunct 
German Library of Information in New York. 

The central theme of the film is the never-ending advance of the 
omnipotent and efficient German army. It is not a ruthless or 
bloody advance—indeed, no dead bodies are shown—but a methodi- 
cal series of barrages, bombardments, troop movements, and storm- 
ings. Eternally the German soldiers move onward, athletic, happy, 
blond, often singing, but always determined. So easy and so 
organized are the victories that, before many feet of film have 
flashed by, the onlooker finds mounting in himself a suspicion that 
no real resistance was put up. For an hour and forty minutes, one 
such victory after another monopolizes the screen. The sequence 
achieves such a pitch of repetition, in fact, that many of the audi- 
ence, as we shall see shortly, were bored rather than excited. 

The amount of destruction depicted is colossal; everywhere there 
are bombed-out buildings, destroyed tanks and camions, battered 
fortifications, smashed planes. To overcome the natural revulsion 
to such ravishment, the happy Nordic soldiers are made to appear 
almost angelic—fighting angels. Flower-throwing crowds greet 
them wherever they conquer, babies are held up to be duly kissed, 
water is drunk out of homely containers. Though cities are 
destroyed, cathedrals are spared “by strict orders of der Fuhrer.” 
The advance goes on with battaiions singing. 

Everywhere the harnessed power of the Reichswehr is placed next 
to the chaotic inefhiciency of the enemy. Assiduously highlighted 
both in the editing of the film and in the comments of the narrator, 
the contrast between the ship-shape matériel of the Germans and 
the wrecked equipment of their foes is a focus of emphasis. When 
enemy troops are shown, they appear as poorly dressed, morally 
depressed, unshaven prisoners of war, marching stolidly to the rear 
while the singing German troops, immaculately clad and clean- 
faced, go forward. And the subtle monologue of the narrator is 
designed to make one believe the crushing onslaughts of this well- 
oiled juggernaut to be but the just deserts of the conquered people. 
Proof of the deservedness of the action is implied in shots of 
primitive-looking French and British colonial troops, beturbaned 
and smacking of another and less civilized world. About these 
prisoners no comments are made; they are shown, and that is all. 

To enhance the cosmic sweep of the film, frequent sequences 
taken from high flying planes are shown; one sits in the dive 
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bomber while a rail junction is annihilated. Animated maps with 
bulging lines and piercing arrows record the thrusts of the mighty 
Reichswehr. For Germany the earth spreads itself as a great chess- 
board on which she alone can see the possible moves—the enemy 
never. 

When toward the end of the film Hitler is shown, he is por- 
trayed as a humanitarian, though a very mortal one, bringing peace 
to the “gallant French” in the Forest of Compi¢gne. The Leader 
is careful to return a pencil to the person from whom he borrowed 
it, he jokes with his officers, but, as in the case of the soldiers, he is 
made to appear as a man of power and determination. One scene 
in which he is shown with Il Duce puts him at further advantage 
by juxtaposing his dignity with the opéra bouffe salutes of the 
[talian dictator, 

Technically, the film leaves much to be desired. Taken at the 
Front, it is in many places marred by over- or under-exposure and 
blur. Such defects, taken in conjunction with repetitiveness and 
length, make the film less effective than if{ might have been. The 
commentator, on the other hand, manages well; with a clear 
American voice, never obtrusive, never obvious, he interposes only 
when necessary to explain the action or to point up implications. 
At other times the film runs to a splendidly selected musical back- 
ground. The morning flight of the Luftwaffe rides on Beethoven- 
esque chords, soldiers march to a soldiers’ chorus often sung by the 
troops themselves, attacks are launched in a bath of ominous music 
and concluded with magnificent symphonic finales. All in all, one 
might say that, like a German opera, the film as a whole is good 
but outrageously long. 

This film was obtained from the German Library by the Harvard 
Liberal Union for a showing on Wednesday evening, April 9, open 
to the public. The hall in which it was shown, with a normal 
seating capacity of one thousand, was packed by an audience of 
approximately thirteen hundred, in which the ratio of men to 
women was perhaps six to one. The group represented a cross 
section of Harvard and Radcliffe faculty and students, plus a 
sprinkling of Cambridge and Boston townspeople.* Because of the 


‘In viewing the results of this experiment, it should be kept in mind that our audience 
was composed in very large part of males between the ages of 19 and 22. This fact 
undoubtedly conditions our findings. Since no data on age and sex were obtained, the 
differences in reaction of the predominant group of young males and the small minority 
of females and older males could not be determined. Further research on this point, 
therefore, is especially necessary since other evidence points to the fact that age and sex 
re extremely important determinants of emotional response particularly with respect to war 
propaganda. 
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overcrowding, the hall was unpleasantly warm and stuffy. Two 
short talks on some general principles of war propaganda opened 
the meeting, one by the senior writer, one by Gordon W. Allport. 
Although these served to make the audience more restive than 
prejudiced, nevertheless the group must be considered as super- 
ficially sophisticated. The film was then shown, at the conclusion 
of which questionnaires were distributed; two hundred and sixty 
were returned. ‘ 

The questionnaire follows. Subjects were instructed to leave 
blank all questions about which they were uncertain, 


1. Which of the following feelings did you experience during the slowing of 
the film: 
a. Disgust 
b. Fear 
c. Anger 
d. Thrill 
e. Boredom ° 
f. None 
2. Did you at moments during the film feel that the Germans were not as bad 
as usually painted? 
a. I felt they were not as bad. 
b. I felt they were as bad. 
3. Are you more worried about: 
a. the consequences of a Hitler victory, or 
b. the consequences of the United States getting into the war? 
4. Did you at any time during the showing of the film feel the futility of any 
country’s trying to resist effectively the German war machine? 
a. Yes 
b. No 
Does the feeling still persist at the present moment? 
a. Fes 
b. No 
5. If you care to. state in a sentence or two your principal reactions to the film 
you have just seen. 


Table 1 contains the results of all questions excluding the first. 
We see there that the audience was mildly anti-German, with a 
large percentage uncertain of their feelings toward the Germans. 
Evident too is the fact that the audience was more deeply concerned 
over the consequences of a Hitler victory than over the conse- 
quences of possible United States involvement in the war, a concern 

5 Although boredom was not one of the alternatives on Question 1, so many respondents 


wrote it in of their own accord that it is included here and will be considered in all late: 
tabulations. 
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TABLE 1 


RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Tue STRATEGY 


N=260 


RESPONSI 


Did you feel the Germans as bad as Yes No 
usually shown? 40.4 36.9 22.7 


No ANSWER 


Hitler 
53.1 33.1 13.9 


Which are you more worried about: a 
Hitler victory or U. S. involvement? 


Did you feel the futility of trying to 


resist? Yes | No 
During film 30.8 65.8 
After film 


18.0 


which may be taken as presumptive evidence of prevailing inter- 
ventionist sentiment. Since the question dealing with feelings of 
futility will be treated at greater length later, no discussion need be 
given here. It suffices to say that only a minority reported such 
feelings. 

Revealed in Table 2 is the relation between attitudes toward the 
European war and certain responses to the film. A striking finding 
manifest there is the marked resistance of the interventionist to 
defeatist propaganda. Little more than a quarter of this interven- 
tionist group felt any futility during the showing of the film, and 
of these less than half persisted in the feeling. Not so the isola- 


TABLE 2 


RELATION OF ATTITUDES TowarD THE INTERNATIONAI 
AND RESPONSES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


N=260 


SITUATION 


S. involvement (33.1) 7:2 
No answer (13.8) 27 


7.8 


FEELINGS OF ATTITUDE 
Furivity or Resistance rOWARD GERMANS 
Mayor Worry Yes Yes | 
| (During | (After | No No | Noras| As N 
film) film) ANSWER | Bap Bap ANSWER 
| 

Hitler victory (53.1) 5 
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tionists. Whereas in the interventionist group two and a half 
times as many people resisted feelings of futility as succumbed, 
among the isolationists the ratio was one and a half to one. A 
significant difference is to be noted too in the number in whom the 
feelings persisted. 

In the matter of attitudes toward the Germans, isolationists and 
interventionists present an obvious difference. While the latter are 
markedly anti-German, the former show more tolerance. Sample 
comments written in on the questionnaires by isolationists illustrate 
the fact that some were even pro-German: “I have had the utmost 
admiration for the Germans,” “Wonderful army and technique,” 
“Greatest army in modern history.” 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS EXPERIENCING Various EMOTIONS 
DurinGc THE 


Anger 

Thrill 

Disgust 
Anger-disgust 


The fence-sitters, those having no opinion on the question con- 
cerning the international situation, seem to have taken the film 
rather calmly. Almost as resistant to defeatist propaganda as the 
interventionists, they show, however, an extremely marked toler- 
ance for the Germans. Their mixture of such tolerance for the 
Germans and resistance to feelings of futility seems best accounted 
for by something which might be called assured indifference. Such 
an hypothesis is borne out by the comments written in by this 
group: “Rather amused at times; bored too,” “Tendency to put me 
to sleep,” “Didn’t impress me very much,” “Boring, factual, and 
dull.” 

Table 3 contains a summary of the emotional experiences of our 
audience during the showing of the film. Excluding the large 
group who reported no emotions, the three commonest emotions 
acknowledged by the rest were anger, thrill, and disgust. If one 
considers the aim of this type of propaganda, the fact that only a 
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negligible percentage felt fear alone is evidence that the propaganda 
has miscarried.° 

When other questions are examined with respect to the emotions 
felt by the respondents, several response groups are differentiated. 

1. The belligerents. 

a. The knock-down, drag-out belligerents. Those who reported 
nothing but anger came close to what Nazi students of morale have 
dubbed as Stérmer—just rarin’ to go. Table 4 depicts the responses 
of this group to other questions on the questionnaire. Notice that 
all the answers are contrary to those for which the strategist of 
terror would hope. Overwhelmingly anti-German and interven- 
tionist, the group contains three and a half times as many individ- 


TABLE 4 


Tue Knock-Down Drac-Out BELLIGERENTS 


(20.4 per cent of the total) 


QUESTION RESPoNs! No ANSWER 


Did you feel the Germans as bad as Yes 
usually shown? 64.1 


Which are you more worried about: a Hitler 
Hitler victory or U. S. involvement? 


Did you feel the futility of trying to 
resist’ 
During film 
After film 


uals who resisted feelings of futility as those who succumbed. And 
of the latter, only two went away still harboring such a notion. 
Typical comments were: “Revenge!” “We must resist as effectively 
as they fight,” “We must get in there and lick hell out of the 
bastards,” and “Let the damned fools come.” 

b. The disgusted belligerents. Those who reported disgust as the 
sole emotional experience produced by the film responded in 
essentially the same way as the knock-down drag-out group, only 
less so. As can be seen in Table 5, their answers to the question- 
naire, though in a like direction, indicate greater apathy. “The 
Germans are strong, yes, but not invincible,” “The Germans must 
be stopped”—thus ran the tenor of their comments. 


® The total number of respondents who checked fear as one of the emotions felt—and 
the larger number of these also checked some other emotion—was 11.5 per cent 
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TABLE 5 


Tue Discustep BELLIGERENTS 


(13.1 per cent of the total) 


RESPONSE No ANSWER 


QUESTION 


Did you feel the Germans as bad as | Yes No 
52.9 32.4 


usually shown? 


| 
Which are you more worried about: a Hitler | U.S. 
Hitler victory or U. S. involvement? 52.9 2 


Did you feel the futility of trying to 
resist? | Yes | No 
During film 3 
After film 


c. The angry-disgusted belligerents. The group which reported 
experiencing both anger and disgust fell midway in its responses 
between the two groups just discussed. Their comments, almost 
indistinguishable from those of the first group, tended to reflect 
their anger, however, more than their disgust. 

d. The fearful belligerents. During the showing of the film, as 
was to be expected, some of our subjects experienced fear as well as 
anger. The chief difference between this group and the other bel- 
ligerent groups lay in its lack of resistance to feelings of futility. 
Next to the out-and-out fear group, its surrender to such experi- 
ence was most complete. Since no comments were offered by the 
members of this group, it is next to impossible to reconstruct their 


frame of mind. 


TABLE 6 


Tue Anory-Discustep BELLIGERENTS 


(6.2 per cent of the total) 


RESPONSE No ANSWER 


QUESTION 


Did you feel the Germans as bad as Yes No 
usually shown? 50.0 18.8 35. 


Which are you more worried about: a Hitler cS. 
Hitler victory or U. S. involvement? 75.0 25.6 0.0 


Did you feel the futility of trying to 
resist? Yes No 
During film 92.2 68.8 0.0 

After film 12.5 
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TABLE 7 


Tue Fearrut BELLIGERENTS 


(2.7 per cent of the total) 


QUESTION | RESPONS! No ANSWER 


} 


Did you feel the Germans as bad as 
usually shown? 


Which are you more worried about: a 
Hitler victory or U. S. involvement? 


Did you feel the futility of trying to 
resist? 
During film 
After film 


2. The passive defeatists. An unexpected finding of the study is 
the large percentage of individuals whose sole emotional response 
to the film was “thrill.” Their answers to the questionnaire are 
summarized in Table 8. Although they displayed considerable 
muddle-headedness in their opinions on the international situation 
and Germany, as shown by high “no answer” returns on these 
questions, there can be little doubt of the group’s tolerance toward 
Germany and the isolationist stand. Outside of the fear group, 
theirs was the least resistance to feelings of futility. But even more 
important, practically all of those who felt futility persisted in that 
feeling; indeed, the percentage of those persisting was the highest 
of any group. What accounts for this strange “thrill” reaction? 


TABLE 8 


Tue Passive DeFEATIsTS 


(15.0 per cent of the total) 


QUESTION RESPONSE No ANSWER’ 


Did you feel the Germans as bad as 
usually shown? 


Which are you more worried about: a 
Hitler victory or U. S. involvement? 


Did you feel the futility of trying to 
resist? 
During film 
After film 


~ 

| 42.9 14.3 42.8 
85.7 | 14.3 | 0.0 
| Yes No 
57.1 28.6 | 14.3 
28.6 | | 
| | 
Yes No | 
17.9 53.9 28.2 
Hitler 
35-9 | 43-6 20.5 
Yes } No | 
46.1 $3.3 2.6 
43.0 
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An inkling is given by the comments. Some of the groups were 
clearly pro-Nazi: “One hundred per cent for Hitler,” they wrote; 
“Impressive and inspiring.” Other members of the group were 
“professional” isolationists, their comments mirror-images of pro- 
nouncements of the America First Committee and other kindred 
groups—“Keep America out of Europe’s War.” From the com- 
ments, from the general patterning of responses, and primarily 
from the experience of thrill, one might infer their responses to 
the film to be similar to the responses of some of Ernest Jones’ 
patients during the mass bombings of London.’ As in our cases, 


TABLE 9g 
Tue FrigHTenep ALARMISTS 


(2.3 per cent of the total) 


QUESTION RESPONSI | No Answei 
Did you feel the Germans as bad as | Yes | No 
usually shown? 5 33 17 
Which are you more worried about: a | Hitler iS. 
| 
Hitler victory or U. S. involvement? | 50 50 oO 
Did vou feel the futility of trying to | | 
resist? | Yes No } 
During film 83 17 


After film | 17 


these patients showed a giving-up which served as a source of 
passive gratification to them. 

3. The frightened alarmists. In response to the film a very small 
portion of the audience reported fear alone. About this group little 
can be said except that it was mildly tolerant of the Germans, half 
isolationist and half interventionist, and extremely susceptible to 
feelings of futility. From the lack of resistance put up by these 
individuals, one can judge that in times of crisis they would con- 
stitute a serious problem of morale. Their quick recovery from 
feelings of futility marks them as alarmists rather than defeatists. 

4. The indifferent. These fall into two closely allied groups: 

a. The interested but unmoved. The largest single group of 
subjects reported experiencing no emotion during the film. The 
responses of this group on other questions are summarized in 


TE. Jones, op. cit. 
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TABLE to 
Tue INntERestep Bur Unmove! 


(24.6 per cent of the total) 


(QUESTION | RESPONSI No ANSWER 
| 
L 
Did you feel the Germans as bad as Ye N 
usually shown? 20.3 48.4 21 
Which are you more worried about: a Hitler 7.3 
Hitler victory or U. S. involvement? | 40.6 50.0 9.4 
Did you feel the futility of trying to | 
resist? Yes 
During film | 18.8 | 
After film 14.1 


Table 10. Many of its members commented that, though mildly 
interested, they were not at all impressed. Others complained of 
the poor technical quality of some parts of the film. None of them 
made fiery comments. Clearly tolerant of the Germans, and isola 
tionist, they showed great resistance to feelings of futility. From 
their comments and from their answers, one gets the impression 
that they maintained good psychological distance from the film. 
An impassionate group of this sort is to be expected in a college 
community. 

b. The bored and unmoved. Almost identical with the interested 
but unmoved is the group which reported boredom as its sole 
emotional experience during the showing of the film. Remember 


TABLE 11 


Tue Borep anp UNMoveED 


(4.6 per cent of the total) 


QUESTION RESPONSE No ANSWER 
Did you feel the Germans as bad as Yes No 
usually shown? 25 58 17 
Which are you more worried about: a Hitler 7..&. 
Hitler victory or U. S. involvement? 17 42 42 


Did you feel the futility of trying to 
resist? Yes No 
During film 8 83 | 9 


After film 
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that all the individuals in this group wrote in of their own accord 
the word “boredom” to indicate the emotion experienced. Para- 
doxically enough, the comments of this group were similar to those 
made by individuals who volunteered the information that the film 
had interested them. They too complained of its poor technical 
quality. “I don’t see,” ran one such comment, “how the German 
propaganda agency can hope to influence Americans with such a 
poorly filmed picture.” Others complained of the endless repeti- 
tion of German advances. As a group, they too showed excellent 
psychological distance from the film. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Reactions to terror propaganda tend to fall into four distinct 
classes: belligerent, defeatist, alarmist, and indifferent. Into the 
first and last classes fall the overwhelming majority of individuals. 

a. The belligerent group. These are persons who felt some clear- 
cut negative or belligerently adient response to the film—anger, 
angry disgust, disgust, or fearful anger. As a group, they were 
predominantly interventionist and anti-German and, with the 
exception of the fearful angry group, stood out successfully against 
feelings of the futility of resistance. In their conviction that action 
against Germany was necessary, they were, as their comments 
indicated, firm. Those reporting fearful anger as the emotion 
experienced during the film differed from their fellows in one 
important respect: many of them felt the futility of trying to resist 
Nazism. Yet of all the belligerents they were the most decidedly 
interventionist. 

b. The passive defeatists. The sole emotional response to the film 
reported by this group was “thrill.” Here, among others, fell our 
Nazi sympathizers and active isolationists. Constituting some 15 
per cent of the audience, this group was marked by its clear-cut 
tolerance of the Germans and isolationist sentiment. Most striking 
finding in this connection was the high percentage who felt the 
futility of resistance and the inordinately high persistence of such 
feelings after the film was over. Here was a group which experi- 
enced thrill as an accompaniment of a strong and persisting sense 
of futility—gratification in defeat. 

c. The frightened alarmists. This group, representing a negli- 
gible segment of the audience, knew fear as its sole emotional 
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reaction to the film. Clearly anti-German and split between the 
isolationist and interventionist positions, the group's outstanding 
attribute was its complete surrender during the film to feelings of 
futility. But by the time the show was over, practically all of those 
who had given in to such feelings had recovered. Their defeatism 
seemed to be a temporary—hence alarmist—reaction pattern. 

d. The indifferent. These fall into two subgroups: 

i. The interested but unmoved. This group, the largest single 
segment of the audience, reported feeling no emotion during the 
showing of the film. From the comments volunteered by members 
of the group, it was evident that, though they were interested in 
what Blitzkrieg im Westen had to offer, they never lost their psy- 
chological distance. As a group, they were very tolerant of the 
Germans and mildly isolationist. The overwhelming majority did 
not experience any feelings of futility toward Nazi invincibility. 

ii. The bored and unmoved. A small percentage of the audience, 
reporting that they had felt none of the emotions indicated on the 
questionnaire, volunteered the information that their sole affective 
response had been boredom. In all other respects, this group was 
similar to the one described directly above. They too, judging from 
their comments, maintained a chilly distance from the horrors of 
the film. 

2. Although there are insufficient data to warrant speculation 
about personal factors influencing reactions to terror propaganda, 
certain tentative hypotheses may be proposed. Three general reac- 
tion patterns seem to accompany successful resistance to feelings of 
futility in the face of terror propaganda—disgust, anger, or cool 
psychological distance. In addition to these three response factors, 
there is a fourth attitudinal one: interventionists tend to resist 
feelings of futility more readily than do isolationists. 

One cultural datum which conditions resistance to terror propa- 
ganda in the United States is our tradition of technically perfect 
goriness in our own war films. Comments volunteered by one after 
another of our respondents taught us that many were not impressed 
by the film simply because it did not come up to Hollywood 
standards of what war brutality, viewed close-up, looks like. 

3. The results of this investigation of responses to terror propa- 
ganda indicate several lines of action in the field of morale. Since 
a third of the audience felt the futility of resistance against the 
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Nazis during the film and not quite half of these persisted in these 
feelings after the film was over, it is clear that counterpropaganda 
against such terror filias should be instituted. Such counterpropa- 
ganda, if it is used, should make special appeals to each of the four 
reaction groups—strengthening the belligerent reaction of some, 
allaying the alarmism of others, undermining the defeatism of a 
third contingent, and stimulating the dispassionate outlook of a 
fourth. In constructing an antidote to the strategy of terror, all 
these reaction groups must be taken into account. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


UNLABELED FASCIST ATTITUDES * 


BY ALLEN L. EDWARDS 
The University of Akron 


EVERAL recent studies dealing with reactions to labels have brought certain 
S aspects of attitudinal measurement more clearly into the open. Stagner (17), 
for example, has showed that while subjects tend to reject the label “fascism,” 
they may accept fascist principles provided they are not labeled as such. Katz 
and Cantril (11) have demonstrated the same fact in their analysis of students’ 
attitudes toward fascism and communism. Menefee (14) has reported that the 
labeling of a statement with a term such as “fascism” will tend to cause students 
who had previously agreed with it to reject now the same statement. The results 
of a study by Hartmann (9) indicate that people who tend to reject certain political 
party labels may at the same time accept principles endorsed by these political 
parties when they are unaware of the endorsement. Recently in a series of studies 
Edwards (3; 4) has reported evidence to show that students who reject labels such 
as “communism, fascism, and socialism” tend to attribute different characteristics 
to these labels than do students who accept them. 

The important point which all of these studies raise, as Stagner (19) has so 
aptly pointed out, is the extent to which attitude scales are measuring reactions to 
stereotypes and the extent to which they are measuring reactions to principles. 
If one may judge from the studies just mentioned, it does not seem to follow that 
reactions to labels which operate as stereotypes and reactions to principles which 
the labels subsume are one and the same thing. Thus a subject may reject items 
included in an attitude scale which is called “Attitude toward Fascism” of 
Attitude toward Communism,” not because he is opposed to the items as such, 
but only because they have been labeled as fascist or communist. To the social 
psychologist, a knowledge of the subject’s reactions to the label is of course 
important, but it is equally important and desirable to know what the subject's 
reactions would have been in case the label had been omitted. 

Merely removing the title from most of our present scales would not solve the 
problem as long as the items within the scale reveal the objective of the investi 
gator. There is, however, an approach to the difficulty which seems most promis 
ing. This is an application of the technique of disguised measurement which other 
psychologists have already applied with some degree of success in investigating 
prejudice (20), emotional maturity (15), and honesty (10). With respect to the 


measurement of social attitudes, the principle of disguised measurement means the 
construction of attitude scales which do not disclose the attitude being investigated. 
Stagner (17) has done pioneer work in the development of this idea in his scale 
for measuring acceptance of fascist principles. 

Stagner’s scale, however, while undoubtedly getting at certain fascist principles, 
confines itself to those phases of fascism which are concerned with militarism, 
nationalism, anti-radicalism, contempt for the lower classes, and opposition to labor 


* This study, in part, was presented before the Midwestern Psychological Association, 
Athens, Obio, / "I, 1941. 
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unions. At the same time, it seems to the writer that we must also recognize the 
existence of fascist ideology concerning such things as birth control; education; 
status of women; status of religion; etc. The fascist viewpoint with respect to 
these things imay be less obvious or more subtle than the fascist point of view 
toward the principles in Stagner’s scale. If that is true, then the fascist attitude 
concerning these aspects of society may be less easily recognized as being opposed 
to an attitude favorable to democracy. That is to say, one may find that a person 
easily recognizes a “dictator” as characterizing a fascist government and hence he 
may profess to be strongly opposed to dictators because it would not be in accord 
with his expressed belief in “democracy” to do otherwise. Yet the same person 
may fail to recognize the similarity between his agreement with the statement that: 
“Certain religious sects whose beliefs do not permit them to salute the flag, should 
either be forced to conform or else be abolished,” and the actual practices of the 
fascist countries with respect to this belief. In short, he fails to find any oppo- 
sition between this belief and his belief in democracy. Now both a belief in 
dictatorship and a belief in abolishing certain religious sects are characteristic of 
fascism in practice and inconsistent with a belief in democracy. Why, then, does 
the individual justify, in terms of his belief in democracy, his rejection of the one 
and not the other? One may guess that the question has at least two possible 
answers. Either the individual does not recognize the one belief as being char 
acteristic of fascism and as opposed to his belief in democracy or else his belief in 
democracy is merely an expression of lip-service to a stereotype. 

The purpose of the present study was to broaden the ideological aspects of 
fascism covered by Stagner’s scale to include these phases of fascism mentioned 
above in addition to others. After constructing this scale we may then proceed 
to investigate further the problems raised in our discussion. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


Selection of the items. A group of statements pertaining to various aspects of 
fascism was collected from a variety of sources including studies by Stagner (17) 
and Gundlach (7; 8), and the writings of Childs (2), Mann (13), and Kolnai (12). 
These statements were then rated by 5 judges as to whether they expressed a pro- 
or anti-fascist attitude. Those statements which showed any marked disagreement 
by the judges were discarded. The scale, as it was first tried out with a group of 
gt subjects in general psychology classes at the University of Akron, consisted of 
26 statements. Subjects were asked to check on a 5-point scale ranging from 
“strongly agree” to “strongly disagree” their reactions to each of the statements. 
The exact directions printed on the scale and the statements contained therein 
were as follows: 


PUBLIC OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 


This is an attempt to find out the extent to which people are agreed in their opinions 
about various problems which confront society today. What we are interested in finding 
out is: What is public opinion on these statements. There are of course no “right” or 
“wrong’’ answers to these statements; they are merely expressions of opinion. Will you 
please help us to get a cross section of public opinion by indicating your opinion on 
these statements. Just place an X on the line which most nearly expresses your opinion 
Do not sign your name on this blank. 


1. Children should be taught to be more obedient and to have more respect for 
authority by the public schools. 
—_________I strongly agree with this statement 
agree with this statement 
am uncertain about this statement 
disagree with this statement 
strongly disagree with this statement 
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. Whatever best serves the interests of government is generally right. 
. The public schools should place more emphasis upon physical training and loyalty 


and less upon the development of intellectual functions. 


. Everyone should have the full liberty of propagandizing for what he believes to be 


truc. 


. The masses of people are capable of determining what is and what is not good for 


them. 


. America has reached a higher state of civilization than any other country in the 


world and as a consequence has a culture which is superior to any other. 


. People should be given the opportunity to hear all sides of a question, regardless of 


how controversial it is. 


. Over 10% of the population is incapable of democratic participation in government 


by reason of their lack of inherited abilities. 


. Generally speaking, women are less intelligent and efficient than men. 
. The superior people in any culture are justified in dominating national affairs by 


force if necessary, because of the very fact that they are superior. 


. Many people who claim they believe in democracy have unconscious prejudices and 


attitudes which would make them sympathetic to a fascist movement. 


. Because many of the minor political parties merely confuse national issues, all 


political parties except the two major ones should be abolished. 


. The right to vote should be restricted to those individuals who have a specified 


amount of private property and therefore have a direct concern in the welfare of 
the country. 

A large percent of the taxes which citizens pay is wasted in an effort to educate 
individuals who are not capable or worthy of being educated. 


. The right of the working classes to call a general strike should be abolished because 


it is a potential threat to democracy and is not in the general interest of society. 


. Patriotism and loyalty to one’s country are more important than one’s intellectual con- 


victions and should have precedence over them. 
A standing army of 2,000,000 men or over is necessary for our national defense at all 
tumes. 


. Government should attempt to p ‘suade people to have more children and if neces- 


sary restrict birth control information for the benefit of our national defense. 


_ In the national interest, private schools should either be abolished or restricted in 


their teachings so that the control of education is largely in the hands of the federal 
government. 


. Regardless of who our next president is, he must be a strong intelligent man and 


be given full power to run things in the interest of the people. 


. Certain religious sects whose beliefs do not permit them to salute the flag, should 


either be forced to conform or else be abolished. 


. There will always be superior and inferior races in the world and in the interests 


of all concerned it is best that the superior continue to dominate the inferior. 


. Our foreign markets are a vital necessity to our prosperity and must be protected 


at all costs. 


. Women have more ability and are more efficient at tasks around the home and as 


a result their rightful place is in the home and not in the business world. 
Minor forms of military training such as drill, marching, and simple commands 
should be made a part of the elementary school educational program. 


Academic freedom is all right in principle, but instructors in high schools and 
colleges should not be allowed to express their convictions concerning their subject 
matter. 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 


Now if you will please answer the following questions, it will aid us in making sure 
that we have a representative cross section of the population. REMEMBER YOU AREN'T 
ASKED TO SIGN YOUR NAME. NO ONE WILL KNOW WHO FILLED OUT THIS 
BLANK. 


® These items were not included in the revised scale, since it was found that they failed 
to discriminate between subjects with low total scores and those which high total scores. 
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DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME ** 


Occupation 


Estimated income tor last year_____ ‘ 


Which politcal party do you usually support: Democrat , Republican... 


Any other 


** The following information was requested for purposes of analysis. In the case of the 
student groups used, “year in college” was substituted for “occupation.” No account was 
taken of income as most of the students were dependent upon parental support. The 
students were instructed to interpret the question concerning political party support in terms 
of which party they would support at this tme regardless of whether or not they were 
old enough to vote. 


An interesting point comes to the fore in a consideration of the items which 
were included in the scale. It has long been the standard procedure, in the 
construction of attitude scales, to include only items which are clear cut and sharp. 
Such items undoubtedly have certain advantages, but at the same time it is 
extremely questionable whether issues are so sharply defined in life. Instead, the 
propagandist is inclined to offer many rationalizations for acceptance of his ideas. 
And the individual who has expressed an attitude does not hesitate to find and 
offer many “reasons” why he believes as he does. We are all familiar with the 
story concerning the woman who wrote to a Florida paper stating, “I have no 
prejudice against the Negro, but . . .” and then proceeded to say that they were 
“unclean, lazy, and somewhat like children.” And the apologist for fascism is 
often heard to say that, while he does not approve of fascism as such, one must 
give Hitler credit for doing a lot for the “German people.” Consequently, it may 
be well worth while to investigate further the reactions to items which contain 
rationalizations for their acceptance, instead of summarily dismissing the question 
without due consideration of these factors.' 

Reliability of the original scale. The items in the scale were scored on a basis 
of 1 to § points. The scoring was consistent with the judge’s answers to the items, 
a high score indicating agreement with a “fascist” principle, and a low score 
disagreement. The Split-half reliability for the scale of 26 items was .93 (raised 
by the Spearman-Brown formula). 

Item analysis. To determine whether the individual items would discriminate 
between the low total scores and the high total scores, item analysis was under- 
taken. The median ratings on each of the 26 items was found for the 16 subjects 
with the highest total scores and for the 16 subjects with the lowest total scores. 
The difference between the two medians was then divided by the standard error 
of the difference in order to determine if there was a significant discrepancy. 
Table 1 presents the relevant data. Four items (items 3, 4, 7, and 11) failed to 
show critical ratios of 2.00 and above, the other 22 items clearly differentiating 
the high and-tow-groups: ~The four items which failed to discriminate between 
the Jow-and-high-greups were discarded. 

Reliability of the revised scale. The scale in its revised form of 22 items was 
then given to 146 students at Ohio State University.2. The split-half reliability of 
the revised scale for this group of subjects was .84 (raised by the Spearman-Brown 
formula). A new group of 97 students at the University of Akron was also tested 


Cf. Edwards (6) for a discussion of a similar point in connection with the learning 
and retention of political material. 
21 am grateful to Dr. H. B. English and other members of the Department of Psychology 
at Ohio State University for their kindness in administering the scale to their students. 
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and these data were combined with those from Ohio State for the purpose cf 


analysis. 
The data were analyzed on the basis of the following factors: college status; 
ge; sex; and political party supported by the subjects Table 2 shows these 
TABLE 1 
CoMPARISON OF Meptan Ratincs oF HicH anp Low Groups on Each OF THE ITEMS 


(N=16 for Each Group) 


Group Low Group 
_| 
M | | Dir FERENCE | Criticar Ratio 
MEDIAN | MEDIAN Tuan” 
| 
>> | > > 22 
: 3-93 29 | +%1.55 | 25 2.05 35 5-39 
2.17 67 | 1.56 } 13 | og 
3.64 290 | 2.83 | 67 | 73 
3.75 5 2.35 1.37 37 3-70 
4.10 40 i.go -20 | 2.20 -45 4 tele) 
7 1.30 .20 17 | .26 .50°° 
| 18 | 1.27 3.74 
i 2.20 .25 | 1.00 1.20 | .29 4.14 
1! 2.00 | 25 1.70 -40 .30 47 
12 3.5 | .66 1.13 2.37 | | 3.54 
I 2.50 {0 1.00 -13 1.50 | 3.57 
I 3.64 29 1.39 22 2.25 | 37 | 6.08 
15 3.50 | 66 1.72 .22 1.78 69 | 2.58 
uf 4.07 29 1.39 40 2.68 49 | 5.47 
17 3.83 33 2.25 1.48 | | 3.61 
8 4 1.12 1.05 .36 2.92 
| 4-2! 29 1.50 +25 | .38 7.13 
21 | 3.90 | .40 1.23 18 2.67 44 | 6.07 
22 4.07 | .29 1.30 .20 2.97 rd 7.91 
2 407 2.00 .25 2.197 | .34 6.38 
24 3.83 .22 1.75 .25 2.08 36 6.12 
25 4.20 | .20 2.25 25 1.95 22 6.09 
2¢ 3.83 -33 1.70 .20 2.13 38 5.61 
*The following formula, which does not assume normality, was used in finding the 
ndard error of the median: ¢ya0—= oF 


** These items were not included in the revised scale upon which the results reported in 
this study are based. 


analyses along with the number of subjects in each group, the mean kcore of the 
group, and the standard deviation of the scores. One trend which the table shows 


8 The same factors may be involved in the different classifications, as the critical reader 
may hasten to point out. The value, however, of analyzing the same data by different 
means of classification lies in the possibility of finding which classification reveals the most 

gnificant relationship to scores on the test. Cantril (1) has used this technique most 
profitably in his analysis of factors related to various types of reactions to the Orson Welles’ 

Invasion from Mars” broadcast. 
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is the greater variability among juniors and seniors than among freshmen and 
sophomores. The critical ratio for this difference is 2.88. As might be expected 
from this analysis, we also find that variability is greater among the group 
twenty-one years of age and over than among the group who were eighteen and 
under.’ The critical ratio for this difference is 2.28. 

The greatest difference in mean score is found when political party supported 
by the subjects is the basis for analysis. Independents have a lower mean score 
than do either Democrats or Republicans, the critical ratios being 3.29 and 3.01, 
respectively. 


TABLE 


ANALYsIS OF THE Data AccorDING To CoLLecE Status, AGE, SEX, AND 
PouiticaAL Party OF THE SUBJECTS 


| 
ANALYSIS | Groups N* MEAN o 

College status Freshmen and sophomores 92 | §5.91 6.90 
Juniors and seniors 37 | §5.91 10.38 

| 
Age in years 18 and under 50 55.40 | 7.50 
|} 19 82 55.04 | 8.07 
|} 20 53 | 53-39 | 8.25 
| 21 and over 46 | 53-09 | 10.53 
Sex | Men 89 | 56.27 9.21 
Women 154 | 54.64 | 7.92 

Political party | a 109 | 55-91 | 7.35 
Republican | &g | §%.64 | 7.98 
independent 38 50.41 9.39 


* The N in each analysis is not the same because in some cases the subjects failed to fill 
in the information necessary to classify their scores. 


Discussion 


In general, the findings of this study would seem to be in accord with those of 
Stagner (17; 18) and Raskin and Cook (16), ia which Stagner’s scale was used.® 
It is important to note that the major difference between the scale which we have 
used and that used by these investigators lies in the method of scoring and in the 
aspects of fascist ideology covered by the various items. While differences in the 
items are apparent upon examination, this difference should not overshadow the 
fact that basically both scales are attempting to reach the same fundamental 
attittude—sympathy for fascism. 

While none of our groups, in terms of mean scores, is markedly pro-fascist, the 
range of scores (25-87) indicates that some college students have a far greater 
degree of sympathy for certain fascist principles than might be expected from their 
otherwise antagonistic reactions to the fascist label. Concerning the differences 
in variability which are found when various groups are compared (see Table 2), 


*Since college status is probably closely related to age, these two analyses are perhaps 
weighted with a common factor. 

5In a forthcoming paper we shall report the responses of several hundred adults to our 
scale and point out further similarities between our findings and those of Stagner’s which 
are based upon adult reactions. 
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we may speculate as to the cause. Perhaps, at the time of college entrance, students 
adhere to certain attitudes which they hold more or less in common. College, 
then, in some cases may directly or indirectly stimulate students to examine their 
attitudes. The results of such critical examination may be reflected in shifts of 
scores away from the general mean and a resultant increase in variability.® 

A perhaps more important point is raised when we inquire as to why the 
Independents should be more critical of (tend to be less in agreement with) the 
principles expressed in the scale than the other groups. Perhaps it is because 
students who have learned to question the significance of political party labels and 
whuse responses are perhaps determined by a critical analysis of political issues 
rather than by specific labels, are also the students who have established the 
generalized habit of analyzing other issues in the same critical manner. And a 
critical analysis of the principles in our scale would reveal that they are opposed 
to a democratic conception of society, If the Independent group regards democ- 
racy as a positive Value and if these principles were critically analyzed in terms of 
this value, then the tendency toward a low mean is perhaps understood. The 
implications of this interpretation become apparent when the experimental situation 
in general is considered. 

The situation for all subjects may be regarded as something like this. They 
are confronted with a number of different stimuli (principles). These stimuli are 
referred to some frame of reference. If, as Cantril(1) and Edwards (5) have 
reported evidence to indicate, the stimuli fit in—are consistent—with the frame 
of reference, then the subject responds with “strongly agree” or “agree.” On the 
other hand, if the stimuli are inconsistent with the frame of reference, then the 
subject responds with “strongly disagree” or “disagree.” 

Now since we have every reason to believe that the frame of reference which is 
involved is the important factor in determining the response made, and since we 
also have reason to believe that the principles in our scale are fascist in nature 
and/or that they are inconsistent with democracy, then we have the following 
possible alternatives to consider in interpreting the responses of our subjects: 
(1) Either many of our subjects failed to recognize these principles as pertaining 
to a democratic frame of reference—in which case the principles were evaluated 
in terms of some other frame of reference, or (2) while the principles were 
actually referred to their frames of reference with respect to democracy, subsequent 
evaluation of the principle in terms of this frame failed to reveal any inconsistency 
between it and their response.’ 

In the first instance, it would appear that many of our subjects simply aren't 
capable of recognizing certain principles for what they are—fascist—unless someone 
helps them out by labeling them. In the second instance, it would seem that the 
subjects’ frames of reference with respect to democracy were inadequate for the 
task of evaluating the principles. In either case, surely the educative process has 
failed to assist these students in establishing a relevant, broad frame of reference 
with respect to the democratic way of life. How can these students under such 


® An examination of the distribution of scores for each age group (age groups are used 
instead of college status since the data are more complete) shows that there is a definite 
downward shift in scores at the 20-year-old level. Students of this age, in general, tend 
to be less sympathetic toward fascism than the younger groups. The same finding is true 
of the group who were 21 and over. But at the same time, within these age levels, there 
is a definite upward shift of a few of the scores. In brief, the shifts which seem to occur 
can be described as resulting in a less favorable attitude toward fascism in a majority of 
cases, but in a few cases as resulting in a more favorable attitude toward fascism. 

7 A third alternative, which we have failed to discuss, is simply that these students do not 
regard democracy as a positive value. 
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circumstances interpret and evaluate in terms of democracy the critical events of 
their time? Shall we, on some future occasion, be forced to conclude that 
“education for democracy” has been tried and found wanting? 
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A CASE OF PREDICTION OVER A CENTURY: HEINE ON 
THE NATIONAL-SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 


BY FREDERICK WYATT 
Harvard University 


n 1834 Heinrich Heine in his self-chosen exile in Paris published his discourse, 
| “On the History of Religion and Philosophy in Germany.” These essays, which 
later were given the form ot a book Ueber Deutschland, were written mainly in 
order to explain to Frenchmen the nature of German culture and its latest 
accomplishments. Toward the end of this book the following arresting passage 
appears. 


THE PREDICTION 


Followers of Kant will come to the fore who will set aside all reverence . . . and 
who will mercilessly demolish the foundations of our European lite with sword and 
axe, in order to destroy all remaining roots of the past. Armed followers of Fichte will 
appear on the scene, not to be curbed in their fanatical will by fear or self-interest; for, 
living through the mind, they defy matter, as did the early Christians, who also could 
be restrained neither by torture nor by pleasure of the flesh 

Sut still more terrible than all others, will be the natural philosophers who will take an 
active part in a German revolution, and will identify themselves with the work of 
destruction. Though the Kantian’s hand will strike with a hard and well-aimed blow, his 
heart will be unmoved by any traditional reverence; the Fichtian will courageously face 
every danger, because in reality it does not even exist for him; the natural philosopher 
will be frightful because he will call to his aid the primal forces of Nature, because he 
can evoke the demoniacal forces of old German Pantheism, and because he thus will 
awaken in himself that fighting spirit which we find in the ancient Germans, and which 
does not fight in order to destroy, in order to win, but only in order to fight. Christianit 

and this is the most beautiful thing to its credit—has somewhat mitigated this brutal 
fighting spirit, but it could not destroy it. And if ever that moderating talisman, the 
Cross, should break, the ferocity of the old warriors will break forth again, that insane 
Berserker rage of which the Nordic bards sing and relate so much. That talisman 1s 
decaying, and the day will come when it will lamentably collapse. Then the old stone 
gods will arise out of the forgotten ruins of the dead past and rub the dust of a 
thousand years out of their eyes, and Thor will at last spring up with his giant hammer 
and smash the Gothic cathedrals. 

When vou hear this din and clatter, beware for yourselves, you neighbors, you French- 
men, and do not mix into these affairs, which we are carrying on at home, in Germany 
You might fare ill by it. Refrain from fanning the fire, retrain from extinguishing it; 
the flames might scorch your fingers. 

Do not smile at my advice, at the advice of a dreamer who warns you against 
Kantians and natural philosophers; and who expects, in the phenomenal world, the same 


revolution which has taken place in the mental world. Thought precedes action, as 
lightning precedes thunder. To be sure, German thunder is German, and not very nimble, 
and comes rolling on somewhat slowly; but it will come. And once you hear crashing 
as never there was crashing in the world’s history before, then realize: German thunder 


has at last reached its goal. At that sound, the eagles will fall dead out of the sky, 
and the lions in the remotest desert of Africa will put their tails between their legs and 
crawl into their royal dens. In Germany a play will be acted, which may make the 
French Revolution appear a mere harmless idyll. 


Discussion 


Heine’s book on Germany impresses us now as a piece of writing not entirely 
consistent in its quality, and of the kind of brilliance that does not fully stand the 
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test of time. His writing is mostly of a precious, well-rounded superficiality, 
betraying a writer of masterly skill and of rare talents, but also of little discipline. 
Although he sometimes misunderstands and misinterprets important problems, or 
is conspicuously lacking in the knowledge of facts, yet time and again there appear 
remarks of such startling cleverness, plastic power, and novelty that in a short 
flash he reveals more about the interplay of cultural forces than do many scholarly 
presentations. 

Encountering by accident the passage quoted above, almost everybody will be 
struck by the uncanny correctness of a prophetic enunciation issued more than a 
century ago. One’s immediate reaction is likely to be that of bafflement with a 
touch of bewildered delight. One feels a certain consternation as well as awe at 
the mysterious laws which direct the connection of the present with the past and 
at Heine’s apparent skill in divining these laws. 

Upon closer inspection we begin to feel doubtful whether this passage really 
means what at first we think it means. Because the content of the prediction is 
shrouded by metaphoric speech and grandiose images, it is difficult to draw the 
line between symbolism and facts. Yet scrutiny of the book, of which this passage 
is the spectacular finale, makes it increasingly doubtful that Heine should have 
had in mind just what we, witnesses of monstrous events, associate with his words. 
The question is: Does Heine refer to present or historical events; in other words, 
is his a “successful” prediction, and, if so, to which extent? 

Judging from the totality of the poet's work and personality, the deeper purpose 
of Heine’s book probably was the display of graceful and animated literary 
talents. Superimposed is the rational purpose, to contribute toward a_ better 
understanding between France and Germany. Certain ideas about Germany were 
at that time prevalent among the French intelligentsia. German Philosophy, which 
had reached its classical peak in the Idealistic school, though only vaguely known, 
was thought by the French to be of unfathomable depth and, besides, of supreme 
aimlessness. Only a country which had resigned its role in the world of political 
power could afford such advances in the spiritual realm. Germany was called 
the heart, France the head of Europe. Heine’s aim was to interpret Germany and 
German philosophy to the French. At the time he wrote his treatise, Heine 
himself believed that the French were superior to the Germans. But he believed 
also that Germany’s would be the greater future, since only there, as he thought, 
could liberty become a truly moral force, likely to conquer the world.’ 

The discourse on German culture is based on three premises. According to the 
first, the development of German and, for that matter, of European culture at 
large is a matter of the conflict between what Heine calls the spiritualist and the 
sensualist or materialist philosophy. Spiritualism, which Heine largely identifies 
with Christianity, rejects the empirical world of sensual experience and any satis- 
faction which may be derived from it. The purified sensualism for which Heine 
stands seeks to create a life full of beauty and pleasure, abandoning any considera- 
tion of the transcendental realm for which the spiritualist is striving. 

The second tenet underlying Heine's essay is the philosophical creed of Saint 
Simonianism, to which Heine then ardently adhered. Saint Simon’s doctrine 
partly overlaps with the idea of a rehabilitation of the sensual world, in addition 
suggesting a new religion based on science. The most important tenet of Saint 
Simonianism is the belief that unlimited industrial expansion will remove poverty 
and misery and will finally accomplish universal happiness. Again, Saint Simon's 


1M. I. Wolff, Heinrich Heine, Miinchen: O. Beck, 1922, p. 353 ff. 
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refutation of the feudal system is paralleled by the views of German Liberalism 
of the 1820's and 30's, of which Heine was an articulate protagonist. Pending 
the materialization of a concrete program, the term “Liberalism” comprised all 
positions from mild constitutionalism to republican radicalism. Heine fluctuated 
between these poles, but as a whole rather tended toward the conservative wing. 
Nearly all liberals at this me, however, shared the fight for more freedom which, 
for immediate practical purposes, seemed to be incorporated in the freedom of 
speech, of assembly, and of the press. A certain degree of internationalism, shown 
in the beginning, soon lost out against a rising nationalism with pointed hostility 
against France. Romanticism, though as a whole conservative and even reac 
tionary,” has contributed to this program. The impact of romantic ideas on the 
general sentiment of the time was still of major importance. 

These conditions determine the meaning of Heine’s prediction. From the whole 
of the essay it becomes quite clear that the passage in question aims to foretell the 
i:iberal revolution of which Heine and many of his contemporaries dreamed. We 
cannot assume that he had the Nazi Revolution in mind. Disregarding even the 
fact that he was of Jewish descent and reasoning only from the basic human and 
political attitude as it is presented throughout his writings, we may be sure that 
he would never have aligned himself with the kind of revolution we associate 


with his prediction. What he wishfully prop! 


esied was, in spite of the somber 
images and a few sparks of nationalism, Azs revolution, a revolution for freedom 


and democracy, for universal brotherhood and a new moral age, even if it 
should—possibly for reasons of good dramatic effiect—be introduced with some 
thunder and lightning. In fact, it can be well assumed that almost any poet, and 
certainly one of Heine's type under like circumstances, would be carried away by 
the terrible grandeur of his vision. When in 1848 the revolution occurred toward 
which Heine had seen his age moving, the fighting and the violence on what 
would seern to ws a truly moderate scale were sufficient to fill him with horror and 
disgust.* 

When Heine undertook to interpret Idealistic Philosophy, he became involved 


in exactly that same difficulty from which he had intended to free his topic. He 


wanted to circumvent the system of impalpable abstractions—often derived from 
the autonomous logic ot words only, with no reality corre ponding through 
which the philosophers expressed their original ideas. But in the very attempt, 
Heine squeezed the lofty constructs of Idealistic Philosophy into a frame of refer 
ence of his own, not dissimilar in character to what he wanted to avoid. Small 


wonder that in his reinterpretation of Idealistic Philosophy he entrapped himself 
in the hidden logic of his concepts, and that in the end he was carried away into 
similes and figures of speech which he himse!f would have found hard to retrans 
late into concrete meaning. In that description of the revolution to come which 
was quoted in the beginning, there appear, thoroughly entwined with statements 
derived from realistic premises, formulations which can only be regarded a 
poetical and philosophical imagery, products of the process which was described 
before. 

Taking all this in account, it seems almost certain that Heine in his prediction 
envisioned a revolution which is essentially different from the one which we see in 
his description. Why is it that we take a passage in a hundred-year-old book 
earing some resemblance to present events for a prediction of these events? 


* Th. Ziegler, Geistige und soziale Strémungen des 19. Jahrhunderts, Berlin: G. Bondi, 
1599, p. 52, and passim. 
Wolff, op. cit., pp. 561-563. 
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On the objective side this credulity has to do with the exalted generality char 
acteristic of all prophecy.* On the subjective side it is due to a natural proneness 
on our part to projection. We are especially apt to project if the stimulating 
document shows some similarity with circumstances of great emotional import 
for us. This psychological state is reinforced by the peculiar mystification which 
a case of seemingly “successful” prediction over a long span of time produces.® 

The problem of Heine’s prediction presents itself now in this way: A passage in 
one of his essays draws from certu:n elements in German philosophy conclusions 
regarding the form of the Liberal revolution, the coming of which is taken for 
granted. Reading this passage now, we are struck by the idea that Heine, writing 
110 years ago, was able to predict successfully the political events in Germany 
leading up to the present war. This we do because of subjective psychological 
reasons and because of the “prophetic” character of the document. What actually 
happens is that we ourselves establish the predictive relationship between Heine's 
statements and present events on the basis of structural similarities, consequently 
taking the statement for a “successful” prediction. Heine in all probability, how 
ever, thought of an altogether different kind of revolution which, in the form he 
predicted it, never occurred. 

And yet, dubious as the prophecy may be, what attracts us is not only the 
forecast, but also the comprehension of national traits upon which the prophecy 
is founded. What will happen according to Heine, can be discarded as a pre 
diction. The elaboration of Aow it will happen, on the other hand, betrays an 
insight which in itself offers a psychological problem. 

Heinrich Heine was reared intellectually in the spirit of German Romanticism.” 
Romanticism in Germany appeared as a marked feature in the middle of the 18th 
century and has never disappeared since, constitutng perhaps the most char 
acteristic national attitude and ideology. The period of its culmination and 
greatest intensity lasted approximately from 1790 until 1840. Goethe, who lived 
to see the early flowering, the height, and the ebbing of this movement, called 
Romanticism artificial, pretentious, and basically unsound.’ If the gist of Roman 
ticism, which is a psychological as well as a cultural phenomenon, were to be 
translated into the most elementary clinical terms, it would have to be characterized 
as a dominance of emotions and impulses within the total personality which in its 
rationalized and socialized form becomes the Philosophy of Irrationalism. Mor 
distinctly, Romanticism can be understood as a chronic conflict in the personality 
between cognitive and dynamic constituents, or as an inadequate integration ol 
intellect and emotionality. If this formula impresses the reader as trite and as an 
undue simplification, it must not be overlooked that it is by no means intended 


‘The perennial example of this phenomenon is the interpretation of the fundamental 
scriptures in every religious system for an infinite number of subjective purposes. (“Th 


devil can quote the scripture.’’) 


5 The dramatic make-up of a prediction apparently is of great importance for its 


Predictions with less “prophetic” allurement will impress us as much 


are actually deeper and more substantial. For example « 
ten 


effect upon us. 
extraordinary, even if they 
Friedrich Nietzsche, Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, Chap. 8. “Ein Blick auf « 
Staat.” Closely related to this field is the psychological experience of encountering 
document which, though definitely not intended as a prediction, still seems to conta 
a reference to present events. Many of our reactions will be the same as in the case o! 
“real” prediction, the main difference being that the act of projection, by which we tur 
the document into an “‘as-if-prediction,” is more conscious. For an example see Thucydid 
History of the Peloponnesian War, Book Ill, Chap. X, 82. 

6 Wolff, op. cit., passim. 

7 Letter to Riemer, August 28, 1808. Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe 


April 2nd, 1829. 
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here to grasp the cultural phenomenon of Romanticism, but only to state in 
psychological terms the most elementary conditions common to the majority of 
Romantic characters. Heine had shared the Romantic style of art and life. He 
tudied under A. W. Schlegel, the leading theorist of Romanticism. If he broke 
away from it later as a philosophy and artistical doctrine, he still kept charac 
teristic features of Romanticism as a universal psychological pattern throughout his 
life. For the strife between boundless emotionality and articulate, sometimes acid 
intelligence, Heine’s own personality is a very good example. Noteworthy in it 
is a keen sensitivity for psychological matters, an intuitive gift of empathic under 
standing, which perhaps comes from the aforementioned constellation. 

If we abstract the psychological content of Heine's prediction, it will approxi 
mately amount to the following statement: Romanticism has brought out again 
among the Germans the tendency to indulge in a world of grandiose dreams, to 
withdraw from unpleasant realities into the phantasy of an idolized past, and 
subsequently to impose the standards of the latter upon the present; to be fascinated 
by the strong, the primitive, the extravagant, the forceful, and to lean toward the 
destruction of existing forms of humanization and toward the abandonment of 
the restraining power of self-critical reason. German Philosophy contributes, 
furthermore, its tendency to abstractness and systematism, an extremism and 
inflexibility of thought, and, underlying all this, the faint reminder of the 
demonic forces of nature.” If these conditions—it would be concluded—should 
develop further at the same time that pressure from outside, political or otherwise, 
still obtains, the present dreaminess and pliableness of the Germans may come to 
an outbreak which through the impact of boundless emotionality and of abstract 
doctrinairism may easily be carried into terrific dimensions. 

What psychological truth there is in Heine’s prediction is borne by an intuitive 
understanding of certain national trends on the basis of personal experience. This 
understanding (Einftihlung) is backed up or even made possible by an under- 
current of sympathy with those German traits and with the events which he 
depicts in his vision of the future. Obviously, the trend of sympathy, or even 
identification, with the glorious outbreak forecast, is in rather pathetic contradiction 
to the liberal attitude professed throughout the rest of the book. What the Natural 
Philosophers are going to do on “der Tag” does not harmonize well with the 
moral conquest which is supposed to have its origin in Germany. The psycho- 
logical reasons for this ambivalent attitude can only be conjectured. For our 
purposes it may be assumed that rich personal experience as well as a certain 
contrariety of feelings enabled Heine to understand through empathy some of the 
potentialities of the German mind, and to predict the possibility of their future 
realization.® 

It now remains to determine whether in the final analysis Heine's prediction 
was “successful,” that is, whether and to what extent events actually occurred 
congruent with his prediction. A schematic survey of forms of prediction will 
serve to classify this issue. 

There is (1) the possibility of predicting a future event on the basis of the 
change of quantitatively determined circumstances bearing upon this event. For 
instance, how many more unemployed men will find employment this year, if 


® Heine's example as an individual case should help illustrate a hypothesis which 
McGregor has established in an interesting study, namely, that the wishful thinking of a 
group may be sufficient to determine their behavior and thus bring about the desired 
event. D. McGregor, The major determinants of the prediction of social events, this 
JouRNAL, 1938, 33, 179-204. See also H. Cantril, The prediction of social events, this 
JouRNAL, 1938, 33, 364-389 
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figures expressing production, consumption, etc., keep on developing as they have 
This prediction, which 1s based on a wide knowledge of 
quantitative data pertaining to the topic and the trends of change in these data, is 
essentially a process of statistical calculation. For this reason it can be of only a 
ind essentially impersonal character. Because of the 


for some time past? 


rather unspecific, generalized, « 
multiplicity of factors bearing 
only under the provision that 

For a similar reason the validity of this type of 


on any single event, such calculations can be made 
the conditions under consideration remain the same. 
prediction tends to decrease rapidly, 


the more remote a future it aims to reach. 


(2) Another form of prediction 1s po ‘ble on the 
ious forces and conditions active in the field to which the 


ght, however, is likely to emphasize depth or intensity 
It is essentially characterized by the ability 
to operate intellectually a vast complexity of trends and features as an organic 
unity though in constant flow. Also this form of prediction 1s unlikely to go 
bevond the near future. It is noteworthy, however, that the understanding of 
present currents will allow for the “successful” prediction of the psychological 
better than for that of its objective aspects. 


basis of understanding 


(empathy) of the var 
prediction refers. This inst 
of comprehension rather than width. 


constituents of the later event much 
Heine’s prediction provides an example. 

(3) As a third possibility it 1s sometimes alleged that the future can be predicted 
by virtue of a mysterious quality of divination, or a supernatural inspiration which 
does not submit to any rational explanation. Such a prediction should properly 
be called prophecy or clairvoyance. 

Roughly speaking, there seem to 
a field which is presupposed by prediction: the psychological (¢.g., human pro 
pensities in a certain respect) and the objective one (¢.g., economical and _ political 
Statistical prediction, naturally, concentrates on the objective aspect, 


be two main aspects of the comprehension of 


conditions). 
‘rediction based on understanding, at least in principle, leans toward the 


while | 
It was mentioned before that such forecasts as refer to the 


psychological aspect. 
objective shape of events are for obvious reasons more short-sighted than psycho 
Heine’s comprehension of the objective trends of his time was 


logical ones. 
for viewing them through certain preconceived 


impaired by his propensity 
Moreover, nobody within the range of human understanding could 
rial revolution, the World War, and 
many other factors on post-war Germany. Heine predicted the Franco-Prussian 
rom the objective and the psychological point ot 
‘+h closer to him, near enough so that the trends 
praised by a sensitive observer.’ 


ideologies. 
possibly have gauged the effect of the indust 
war of 1870 accurately, both f 
view, because this event was muc 
of the economic-political development could be ap 
The psychological potentialities may be recognized long before they manifest them 
selves, but such a prediction can scarcely afford to be specific about the ume and 
the circumstances of their manifestation. Heine, in making his prediction, had in 
ntirely different from what we inferred on first 


mind a revolution of a character ¢ 
even the psychological trends 


glance, and one occurring at a much earlier date; 
-h he laid bare are obscured by his own ambiguity. Yet his comprehension of 
‘erman mind, though not even in the focus of his own 


attention, was still deep enough to make his vision in this one respect a successful 


whic 
certain potentialities in the ¢ 


prediction. 


® Wolff, op. cit. 
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MURRAY’S AND SIMONEIT’S (GERMAN MILITARY) 
METHODS OF PERSONALITY STUDY 


BY H. L. ANSBACHER 
Brown Unwersity 


HE great success of the German military machine and the great role that 

psychology plays in it have recently attracted attention in this country to the 
work of the German military psychologists. In this connection it is important 
to point out that there has been independently developed in this country by 
H. A. Murray and his colleagues at Harvard University a method similar to the 
basic German method. 

German military psychology, under the direction of Max Simoneit, is largely 
concerned with personality diagnosis as a basis for selection of officers and special 
ists. It is the purpose of this paper to point out the similarities between Simoneit’s 
approach to the study of personality and that of Murray, as set forth in his 
book (5) which is the outcome of an elaborate clinical and experimental study 
of 50 men of college age conducted with the cooperation of 26 research workers 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation. The discussion of Simoneit’s 
work is based on an _ extensively documented survey of German military 
psychology (1) and some specific references. 

In comparing the two methods we are taking Murray's detailed exposition as 
the basis and shall attempt to match to it the more sketchy information available 
from Simoneit’s group of workers. 

Principles. Both Murray and Simoneit take their starting point from the dictum 
that personality must be studied as a whole, a dictum which leads to the adoption 
of a few general principles. Murray lists eight such principles, seven of which 
find a counterpart in Simoneit, as stated in his book (7) and other sources. In 
order to present this material clearly and briefly, these principles are given below 
with quotations from Murray followed by unquoted words describing Simoneit’s 
position. 

(1) “Each subject should be exposed to many varied situations” so that he may 
be rated on a great number of samples of behavior. (2) “Each subject should be 
observed and independently diagnosed by many different types of men” to attain 
scientific objectivity in diagnosis on the basis of ratings. (3) “The experimenter 
should be wisely selected and trained.” The German army psychologists undergo 
three years’ training after their doctorate in psychology. “The psychologist is and 
will always be the final judge of all questions pertaining to personality. No fine 
instrument can replace him.” The personality of the psychologist is considered 
more important than the methods used. (4) “The experimental sessions should 
be as lifelike as possible.” The psychologist should adopt a natural attitude toward 
the examinee as in real life and not as in an experimental situation. The exami- 
nation must keep close to everyday life. (5) “The subject's mind should be 
diverted from the true purpose of the experiment.” (6) “One or more experiments 
should be observed by a second, concealed experimenter.” Although no direct 
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corroborative statement from Simoneit’s group is available, occasional indications 
make it seem certain that these last two principles are adhered to. (8) “Each 
experimenter should attempt a hypothetical interpretation of the behavior of each 
subject.” The psychologist should be capable of reconstructing the total personality 
from single traits and relevant data. Only principle (7) of Murray (“After some 
of the sessions, subjects should be asked to give a verbal or written report of their 
view of the experience”) finds no counterpart in Simoneit. 

General procedure. Murray, although he used 24 observers, states in the final 
paragraph of his book: “The general procedure . . . may be feasibly carried 
out . . . by any clinic that can bring together six or more competent examiners.” 
It is exactly this minimum number of six observers which is used by Simoneit; 
the jury for each test in army officer selection consists of two officers, one physician, 
and three psychologists. Murray's subjects were examined individually; so are 
Simoneit’s, except for a few tests where social interaction is observed. In these 
tests the group is limited to five. Murray's testing program amounted to about 
35 hours; Simoneit’s to about 16 hours. In the former the sessions were extended 
over a period of several months (with two groups of subjects:over a period of 
two wecks only); in the latter the tests are administered in succession for two full 
days during which the subject lives entirely at the testing station. 

For the final treatment of the separate observations Murray used a system of 
intercorrelations of rank orders which enabled him to discover “what variables 
were commonly or rarely found together and what variables were potent in deter- 
mining the outcome of each test.” This procedure “gave a ground for dropping 
some and compounding others.” Such clusters “might be regarded as syndromes 
of functionally related factors which, for economy, could be used instead of the 
separate variables to portray a character.” Simoneit treats the separate observations 
as follows. From many samples of behavior, symptoms are observed; from a 
number of symptoms, conclusions as to a character trait are drawn; and judgment 
of a trait is not made until it seems to fit with the picture of the total personality. 
Symptoms which are only rarely observed and which do not seem to fit the total 
personality are dropped from the ultimate evaluation (6). Finally, in both 
methods, the combined findings of the group of observers are set forth in a 
comprehensive report. 

Specific procedures. Murray lists 25 procedures, of which “Autobiography” and 
“Family relations and childhood memories” may be combined into one for the 
purpose of this discussion. If the 24 procedures derived on this basis are ranked 
according to the number of pages devoted to their description in his book, we find 
that 5 out of the first 8 have a counterpart in Simoneit’s procedures. The 3 
without counterpart are the “Dramatic productions test,” the “Experimental study 
of repression,” and the “Violation of prohibitions.” The 5 similar procedures are 
here discussed in the order of the space devoted to them. 

(1) Sensorimotor learning test. In this test, described by W. C. Langer, a 
multiple-choice reaction apparatus devised by him is used (4). The purpose of the 
investigation is “to test the ability of subjects to learn a simple sensorimotor task, 
to distinguish and measure separable factors that determine the rate and mode of 
solving it, and finally to discover which personality variables are correlated with 
each of these factors.” Certain correlations were found with introversion-extro- 
version, feelings of inferiority and insecurity, and emotionality. The apparatus 
and procedures described in detail by Simoneit (6) involve the same principles 
and have the same aims. Like Langer he studied the individual learning curve 
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with all the factors reflected in it. Like Langer he drew from the data conclusions 
regarding introversion-extroversion, security of conduct, and general emotionality. 

(2) Thematic apperception test. Murray's “original plan was to present subjects 
with a series of pictures each of which depicted a dramatic event of some sort 
with instructions to interpret the action in each picture and make a plausible guess 
as to the preceding events and the final outcomes.” Later it was discovered “that 
much more of the personality is revealed if the § is asked to create a dramatic 
fiction rather than to guess the probable facts.” From the responses obtained it 
was possible to rate each subject on aggression, dependency, creativity, power of 
effort and expression, and emotionality. In Simoneit’s procedure the subject is 
presented with a picture and asked to describe it in writing. From the result an 
impression of his power of observation and ability in creative thinking is 
obtained (2). Although the procedure was called an intelligence test, it served 
largely to give insight into personality factors. 

(3) Reactions to frustration. No actual equivalent to Murray's reactions to 
frustration (failure) tests, described by S. Rosenzweig, was found in Simoneit. 
But apparently in Simoneit’s procedure an attempt is made to observe the same 
phenomenon. During certain difficult performance tests the examiner changes 
his tone of voice and severely criticizes minor mistakes in order to determine the 
effect on the testee (2). Attitudes and conduct in success and failure are 
observed (7). 

(4) Conference. In Murray's “Conference” five members of the Diagnostic 
Council “obtain simultaneously their initial impress‘on of the subject.” They 
observe his expressive gestures, watch his reactions when confronted by a group 
of inquisitors, obtain certain facts of his life, and discover some of his dominant 
sentiments and interests. Simoneit’s equivalent would be the “Exploration.” Its 
purpose is to obtain the subject’s point of view on his past and future, to have him 
take sides on social problems, to have him talk about his friends, and to obtain 
indications regarding his interests and aspirations. During this session the sub- 
ject’s tone of voice and expressive gestures are carefully studied (3). The 
“Exploration” differs from the “Conference” in that it is conducted by one psy- 
chologist. Additional observers seem to be hidden. 

(5) Autobtography and Family relations and childhood memories. Murray 
requests the subjects to write their autobiographies according to an outline pre- 
sented to them. The outline touches on family history, personal history, sex 
history, major experiences, aims and aspirations, and an estimate of self and the 
world. In the session on “Family relations and childhood memories” a_psycho- 
analytic setting is used, during which the subject is to talk on his early memories; 
he is also requested to fill out a questionnaire on family relations, school relations, 
and kinds and distribution of authority. In Simoneit’s procedure some of the 
functions of this part are embodied in the “Exploration,” although the psycho- 
analytic setting is not used. The life history is recorded in a separate interview, 
where data on environmental factors, schooling and change in school, social 
experiences, meeting of particularly superior or inferior persons, trips, attitude 
toward historical events, and similar items are noted. Finally, both procedures 
make use of speech-recording apparatus and the moving-picture camera. 

Conclusions. Differences between the two methods in some instances have 
already been noted. They are most striking in the testing of abilities. Murray’s 
subjects rate themselves on a scale of o to 5 with regard to 15 special abilities, 
whereas Simoneit uses realistic performance tests. This difference particularly, but 
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others as well, are the result of the fundamental divergence in the aims of the two 
methods. Murray, who wants primarily to make a contribution to the science of 
personality study, devotes a large part of his efforts to theory. Simoneit, on the 
other hand, states specifically that he does not care to contribute to science, but 
merely wants to use all available means of psychology and psychotechnics for the 
one purpose of effective selection of military personnel. In consideration of this 
fact it becomes the more noteworthy that these two methods run parallel courses 
for such a considerable part of the way. It is an evidence of the significance of 
this type of approach that two psychologists in different cultures and countries 
should independently arrive at such similar methods. 
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THE EFFECT OF VARIATIONS IN THE TIME INTERVAL 
BETWEEN AN INTERVIEW AND ITS RECORDING 


BY PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
AND 


DONALD H. DIETRICH 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


HosE whose work requires the use of interviewing procedures have found 
‘Lan experience that it is wise to record the results of an interview as soon 
as possible after it has taken place. With the passage of time, details seem to be 
forgotten so rapidly that after a lapse of only a few hours one feels it impossible 
to make a report as accurate and detailed as it could have been made earlier. It 
has been the attempt of the present study to discover experimentally facts concern 
ing how much and what kinds of material are forgotten following the interpolation 
of varying time intervals between the interview and its recording. 

The classical facts with regard to forgetting were discovered by Ebbinghaus and 
made available in his treatise published in 1885.1. He found that: one forgets, 
with the passage of time, more at first than later on; experimental curves of 
forgetting have the form of a negatively accelerated logarithmic curve; and the 
more thoroughly the material is learned, the less readily it is forgotten. 

These conclusions were based primarily upon experiments in the memorizing 
of nonsense syllables. Ebbinghaus contended that by their use he had avoided the 
problem of the meaning that the material had for the learner. Bartlett, however, 
has maintained that one does not eliminate the problem of meaning by .using 
meaningless material.2, Again, Ebbinghaus ignored the factor of reminiscence; 
that is, that which transpires during the interval between the experience and the 
recall. Edwards and English in an experiment on reminiscence found that “all 
the loss in mean score was localized in one-half of the test—the half characterized 
by rote memory. In the other half-test, no mean forgetting occurs . . . instead 
of a retained memory ‘trace’ suffering slow decay, we may have a process of active 
consolidation and integration during which the original ‘traces’ lose their independ 
ence and are transformed into a more comprehensive unit.” 

Hunter has summarized the many experiments on learning which indicate in 
addition to the above findings that several different curves of forgetting exist and 
that these depend upon such factors as material learned, adequacy and rapidity 
with which it is learned, what transpires between the learning and the recall, and 
the manner by which retention is measured.4 Undoubtedly in the recording of 
an interview the above factors are at work. 


‘Ebbinghaus, H. Memory. Original publication, 1885. Trans. by H. A. Ruger, 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913. 

2 Bartlett, F.C. Remembering. Cambridge University Press, 1932. 

3 Edwards, A. L., & English, H. B. Reminiscence in relation to differential difficulty. 
]. exp. Psychol., 1939, 25, 100-109. 

Hunter, W. S. Experimental studies of learning. In Foundations of experimental 
psychology, edited by C. Murchison. Worcester: Clark Univ. Press, 1929, pp. 564-627. 
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PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENTAL ProcepuRE OF THis StuDY 


In order to study the effect of varied time intervals upon recording, it was 
planned to have three interviews observed and recorded by a group of subjects, 
one to be recorded immediately after the interview, one after an interval of two 
days, and one after an interval of a week. 

To eliminate the practice effect which comes from recording the first interview 
three groups of observers were selected which would rotate in recording. The 


following chart shows the plan of rotation: 


TABLE 1 


RotaTIon DesicN oF THE EXPERIMENT 


INTERVAL BETWEEN INTERVIEW AND RECORDING 


Group 


o Days * 2 Days 
2 tt (N=4)** Ist interview 2nd interview 3rd interview 
B 
(N=4) 3rd interview } Ist interview 2nd interview 


(N=¢) | 2nd interview 3rd interview Ist interview 


* Immediately after the interview 
** N=number of individuals whose data were used. 


Graduate students served as observers of the interviews, which were held in a 
one-way vision room. They could hear and see the interview without being 
observed by the person interviewed. Twelve students attended all interviews and 
wrote them up on the designated date; only their data were used. 

Those participating were given instructions as follows. They were to take no 
notes during the interview, but merely to watch and listen. Following the inter- 
view, at the designated times, they were to write a report of it. No specifications 
were given for the preparation of this report, either as to its length or as the 
form in which it should be written. This was left to their discretion. The 
observers were told to make the reports as complete as possible and not to discuss 
the interviews with anyone until after they had been written and submitted. The 
students were asked to note on the reports the exact time they had begun and when 
they had finished writing. 

The interviews were conducted by an experienced interviewer who was 
acquainted with the interviewees, two eighteen-year-old girls who had recently been 
graduated from high school. The girls were confronted with real problems of 
parent-child relationship, vocational choice, social adjustment, sex attitudes, and 
other difficulties which had not been solved in their home or school life. The first 
girl served as a subject for the first and third interviews. Inasmuch as rapport 
between the interviewer and the subject had already been established, stimulating 
and meaningful interviews took place. 


5 Miss Ruth Fedder was the interviewer. Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones aided in planning the 
experiment. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DaTa 


In order to measure the completeness and accuracy of the written reports, it was 
necessary to prepare an analysis of the interviews against which these reports could 
be checked. It was decided to use as a unit of measure each separate idea expressed 
during each interview. To make a check-list of the ideas, the experimenter 
repeatedly listened to the electrical recordings of the interviews and read and 
reread the written transcriptions several times. The problems discussed were then 
classified into areas and the points in each outlined. This work was checked by 
a co-worker. 

There resulted three check-lists, containing, respectively, 45, 56, and 36 ideas or 
points into which the three interviews were analyzed. These ideas were then 
weighted on a one-to-five scale according to their meaningfulness in the interview 
pattern or the degree of their relationship to the important problems discussed. 
A weighting of 5 indicated that the idea was very important, a vital part of the 
interview pattern; a weighting of 1 indicated that the point was of practically no 
significance to the rest of the interview. This weighting procedure might be 
illustrated by the following: a weight of 1 was given to a point incidentally 
mentioned during an interview—‘“S went to a girls’ vocational high school for a 
half year.” A weight of 5 was given to a statement of one of the girl’s major 
problems: “that she was tired of her home situation and was very desirous of an 
opportunity for outside social activities: clubs, riding, swimming, to go out into 
the woods.” According to this weighting procedure, the total possible scores for 
interviews one, two, and three were 130, 190, and ror. 

The report of each student was analyzed and the ideas correctly recorded were 
tabulated and categorized. The following tables present the results and the 
analysis: 


TABLE 2 


INTERVAL BETWEEN INTERVIEW AND RECORDING 


2 Days 7 Days 


2nd interview 3rd interview 
(Individual 1) .28 .09 
2 of | 
4 ° 


B 2nd interview 


(Individual .30 


Cc 2nd interview Ist interview 
(Individual -47 .28 
2 -70 45 
3 -59 .28 
4 | 29 


*In securing these percentages ideas reproduced were totalled by summing their weights, 


and these totals were divided by the total possible scores already given. 


| 
Percentace oF Ipeas (WeicHTep) Correctty * 
. 
$ 
2 . 48 41 .42 
3 .48 | . 36 .28 
4 } -45 -47 
| 
t 
t 
| 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN PerceNntaces OF Ipeas (WeicHTep) Correctty Recorvep 


(Interview-Interval Comparison ) 


INTERVAL BETWEEN INTERVIEW AND RECORDING 


INTERVIEWS 


| 


o Days | 2 Days 7 Days 


I 28 | 34 
il 54 2 
Ill 5 6 


Combined Interviews 


TABLE 4 
MEAN PercentaceEs OF WEIGHTED IDEAS Correct_y RECORDED 


(Group-Interval Comparisons) 


INTERVAL BETWEEN INTERVIEW AND RECORDING 


o Days 


A 28 32 6 
B 35 31 28 
Cc 54 34 36 


Combined Groups 39 30 


With the passing of time the accuracy and completeness in the reporting of the 
interview grow less. The combined means indicate that more of the interview is 
recorded immediately afterward than was recorded after the passing of an interval 
of two days, and more after a two-day interval than after a sev en-day interval. 


TABLE 5 


MEAN PerceNTAGES OF IpEAS CorRRECTLY RECORDED 


(Weighted-Interval Comparison) 


INTERVAL BETWEEN INTERVIEW AND RECORDING 


W | 
o Days 2 Days "7 


(least significant) 8 ; 1 


(most significant) 
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24 
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The most significant parts of the interview are remembered and recorded more 
accurately and completely than the less significant parts. Forgetting takes place 
with the passage of time apparently less rapidly with significant matter than with 
the non-significant matter. 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


The total variance among all of the percentages of the correctly recalled ideas is 
attributable to several factors, namely the intervals, groups, interviews, individual 
differences, and the interaction of these several factors. The data presented in 
Table 2 were examined by the method of analysis of variance procedure and the 


following two tables indicate the relative importance of these factors. 


TABLE 6 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


SuM oF MEAN Square 


SQUARES DEVIATION 


SOURCE OF VARIATION di 


Intervals 


2 0.1907 0.0954 
Groups 2 | 0.2401 0.1201 
Interview 2 | 0.0675 0.0338 
Error (individual differences) 27 0.2560 0.0095 
Interaction 2 0.0711 0.0356 


Total 


0.7959 


TABLE 7 


Tests OF SIGNIFICANCE 


SOURCE OF MEAN SQUARE 


PROBABILITY OF F 
VARIATION d.f. DEVIATION F. Ratio 
| 


Error (ind. diff.) 27 .0095 


Intervals 2 0.0954 10.04 


Groups 2 .1201 12.64 
Error 27 | .0095 


| 
.0338 3.56 | 


Interviews 


“IN 


-0095 


Table 7 indicates that the factors which made the major contribution to the total 
variance are the group differences and the length of the interval. 


CONCLUSIONS 


An interview recorded immediately contains the maximum of details of date 
and place. If the recording is not made immediately after the interview, it may 
not be as complete as it would otherwise be. The significant parts of the inter 
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view, however, are not apt to be quickly forgotten; the more meaningful the 
material is, the more likely it will be remembered. Going beyond the experi- 
mental resu!ts of this study, one may surmise that there may also be a process of 
integration and consolidation with the forgetting of the less significant material. 
Relationships which were not immediately evident during the interview itself may 
come to mind with increasing sharpness after a time interval. From the point of 
view of insight and interpretation, there may be some gain from recording an 
interview after an interval, provided the interval is not too long. 
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EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 


PERSONALITY AND PRoBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENTS. 


By Kimball Young. New York: 
F. S. Crofts, 1940. Pp. 868. 


This is an ambitious book both in physical size and in scope of content. This 
work exceeds four hundred thousand words in length, and presents in part one 
(338 pages) what is designed to be an adequate social-psychological conceptual 
framework for the understanding of problems of “mental hygiene.” The personal 
adjustment section of the book, part two (440 pages), deals with fifteen problems 
of personal adjustment. These range from the early home training of the child, 
through problems of adjustment at the various school levels, to a consideration of 
the plight of the single woman, the dissolution of the family, the personality of 
delinquents and criminals, problems of adjustment incident to various kinds of 
organic defects, and problems of adjustment manifest in neurotic and psychotic 
personalities. A concluding section (34 pages) is devoted to a consideration of 
art and religion as “balancing factors” and to a highly generalized consideration 
of the interrelations of “personality, society, and culture.” An appendix presents 
a guide for the constructing of a life history, and there is a bibliography of a 
thousand utles. 

A reading of the preface and an inspection of the table of contents put this 
reviewer in a state of pleasant anticipation at the prospect of reading the book. 

The intention of the author is to present in an integrated fashion material from 
the related disciplines of general and social psychology, sociology, and cultural 
anthropology. From the table of contents for the theoretical section it is evident 
that the author emphasizes the intimate and continuous dependence of the indi- 
vidual upon his group memberships both for the guidance of his development and 
for the support and sanction of his behavior and that the concepts of role, status, 
and social interaction are of focal importance in his formulation. Chapters on 
language and formation of the self, logical necessities in a book written from this 
point of view, are included. 

Disappuintment and irritation were the outcome of the actual reading of the 
theoretical section. Although the author assumes that students using this book 
will have had an introductory course in psychology (we learn this from a footnote 
on page 78), he nonetheless presents a large amount of the most hackneyed material 
from introductory texts, including such items as a tabular classification of receptor 
organs, a not very critical account of conditioning with a citation of Pavlov’s 
classical experiment, and a discussion of the James-Lange theory. The exposition 
ot psychological concepts is very often lacking in precision. There is a pronounced 
tendency to make definitions in terms of words at the same level of abstraction as 
the word being defined with the result that much of the discourse degenerates into 
a ponderous exhibition of verbal gymnastics. The general quality of this section 
forces the inference that the writing has been done hastily and that the task of 
integrating theoretical and factual material from different schools and disciplines 
ind decades has not progressed in the mind of the author to the point where the 
resulting integration can be presented to undergraduates with a maximum degree 
of profit. 
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Specific defects which impressed this reviewer included an uncritical exposition 
of the concept of sublimation, an inconsistent account of identification, a failure to 
make clear, where clarity was of first importance, the different senses in which the 
terms “person” or “individual” are used, and a failure in a survey of methods 
of studying personality to make any reference to the Rorschach technique. 

The section devoted to problems of adjustment presents admirable summaries of 
a large number of studies of the conditions ad consequences of the several classes 
of maladjustment considered. Some clinic case-study summaries, well adapted to 
their contexts, are presented. A defect of this section of the book is the implication 
almost everywhere present that if certain untoward social circumstances exist during 
the period of childhood and youth then inevitably certain maladjustments will 
follow. Any clinician or shrewdly observant layman can recall numerous instances 
to the contrary, ¢.g., cases where the conditions are optimal for the unsuccessful 
resolution of an Oedipus complex, and yet successful resolution does occur. This 
criticism amounts probably to saying that those social conditions which are consid- 
ered to be serious handicaps to healthy personal development are always relative 
to the constitutional make-up of the individual for whom they exist. 

A large part of the book is marred by wordiness. Condensation to three-fourths 
the present length would not be incompatible with an increase in clarity and force. 
Two expressions occur repeatedly and obtrude themselves unpleasantly: one is the 
evaluative phrase “all too often” and the other is the introduction of quotations by 
the statement, “as so-and-so well says.” 

Stantey G. Estes. 
Northeastern University. 


Art: a Bryn Mawr Symposium. By Richard Bernheimer, Rhys Carpenter, K. 
Koffka, and Milton C. Nahm. Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College, 1940 
Pp. xii +350. 

The authorities of Bryn Mawr College deserve high praise for their attempt to 
break down narrow departmental specialization by asking experts from different 
fields to express their thoughts and convictions on a single topic. Contributions 
to the present symposium on Art were made by an art-historian, an archacologist, 
a psychologist, and a philosopher. Although it was feared that the multiple shot- 
gun method might fail completely to find the target, the results of the symposium 
demonstrate convincingly that the fear was hardly warranted. The bull's eye of 
aesthetics has not yet been hit by anyone, but the careful and accurate aim of the 
present marksmen produced deep dents all around the target’s center. 

The art-historian, Professor Bernheimer, came to the defense of representation in 
art, although in his discussion of symbols he made it clear that he was not sup- 
porting a naive theory of imitation. Professor Carpenter drew upon a wealth of 
archaeological material to raise new questions regarding art cycles and the relation 
of cultural backgrounds to the production of art, and also to depict the paradox of 
modern painting which strives for abstract symbols without any realization or 
conviction as to what the symbols are for. The ancient controversies over form and 
function in art were brought to a sharper focus in the light of modern criticism 
by the philosopher, Professor Nahm. All of these three sections are full of astute 
observations and keen critical analyses, and are conspicuously entitled to careful 
study by every serious student of art and aesthetics. No short review could possibly 
do justice to their value. Even the section of greatest interest to psychologists, 
“Problems in the psychology of art,” by Professor Koffka, cannot be reviewed here, 
for its author brilliantly condensed into ninety pages an aesthetic theory of far- 


reaching scope. 
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ind nature of emotion in the enjoyment of art. Is aesthetic emotion a property of 


the object of art itself? An afhirmative answer would seem to be psychologically 
sible. If the emotion exists only in the subject, then it is important to know 
how such an experience differs from the coarser emotions. James thought aesthetic 


experience was not a real emotion, or at best, an intellectual emotion, but he 
realized that these phrases were little better: than a play on words. Theories of 


mpathy have tried to account for aesthetic emotion, but in recent years these 
theories have encountered serious difficulties. In treating of this question by way 
f “tertiary qualities,’ Koffka makes a notable and penetrating application of 
Gestalttheorte to one of the most baffling and important problems in aesthetics; and 
his elaborations of this question lead him into many related topics in aesthetics 

Koftka and Kohler and Wertheimer have all made very important contribution 
to the psychology of perception. All three men have wide cultural backgrounds and 
are highly sensitive in their artistic appreciations. Moreover, Gestalt psychology 
contains many important implications regarding feeling and emotion in relation to 
sensory and perceptual processes. With these unique qualifications which are so 
ssential to an adequate treatment of aesthetics, it is devoutly to be hoped that the 
Gestalt psychologists will turn their attention to a large undertaking in the 
philosophy and psychology of art. The present outline by Professor Koflka in the 
Bryn Mawr symposium on Art is a distinguished prelude. 

Cc. C. Pratt 

Rutgers University. 


SoctaL THouGcut From Lore to Science. By Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard 
Becker. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. Vol. I, pp. XXIV + 790+ Ixxxiv; 
Vol. Il, pp. vitit-791-1178- +l xxvii. 


This composite work is easily the most ambitious attempt that has been made 
to review man’s reasonings and inquiries about society from a sociological point 
of view. The well-edited bibliographical footnotes are unusually rewarding 

The first of the two volumes, sub-titled “A history and interpretation of man’s 
ideas about life with his fellows,” contains most of the material likely to be of 
interest to the non-sociologist. This volume undertakes to be something of an 
historical analysis; and for this purpose it requires a frame of reference, a basis for 
selection, and organization of material. It appears to the reviewer that the authors 
have followed at least three courses which have been imperfectly integrated and 
reconciled with each other. 

In the first place, an evolutionary standpoint is suggested by the main title. Lore 
has progressively given ground to science. The first chapters deal, for instance, 
with the social thought of primitive man, “the thoughts of men who did not 
think,” as Dunning, somewhat unfairly, used to say. There is then attention to 


social thought in the early civilizations of China, India, and the Near East, followed 


by the familiar sequence from Greece and Rome to the recent past, which follows 
a rough chronological outline. Occasional references to the “contributions” of 
certain individuals to social thought reflect the assumption of a cumulative move 
nent. Unfortunately, it does not appear just what the “science” is toward which 
nan’s social inquiries are tending. At one point we are told that “in our usage, 
any systematic, rationally communicable, secular analysis of a determined body of 
empirical data... is a science” (Vol. I, introduction, p. x). But again, Emile 
Durkheim is classed with Plato and Turgot as not a scientist (p. 781). In terms 
of the first definition, this comment would be nonsense. It is equally clear that 


Hardly any problem in aesthetics has bothered philosophers so much as the place 
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the first definition does not lend itself readily to a demonstration of accumulation 
in this field. 

But the organization of this work is not strictly chronological. Several chapters 
are of “topical” character, especially in the treatment of Greek and Roman thought 
and again in early modern times. Had this principle been rigorously applied to 
show the development of particular significant ideas, much would have been 
achieved. As it is, the topics emphasized are not sharply delimited, and the con- 
tents are too often a succession of biographical tidbits, a miscellany involving little 
analysis of the ideas under consideration. Moreover, this method, in the case of 
important thinkers, effectively precludes any serious examination of their internal 
consistency, or of their “systems” as wholes. 

In the third place, there is some attempt, most successful in the early chapters, 
to apply principles of Kultursoziologie to the material. That is to say, the junior 
editor has undertaken to relate social ideas to the broader social and intellectual 
configurations of particular societies. In doing so, he has applied sporadically a 
typological analysis of societies with “sacred” and “secular” as polar concepts. This 
dichotomy, derived in some details from Teggart and Park, stresses the degree of 
mobility and of culture in a society as the basic differentiating features, and secks 
correlation in the field of social thought with a notion of “mental mobility.” Apart 
from this peculiar use of the terms “sacred” and “secular,” this line of analysis has 
much to recommend it. But in this work it is imperfectly related to the evolu 
tionary and topical principles. The writers have been unable to decide whether 
they are writing a history or a sociology of ideas, and have not found an effective 
way of doing both. 

It seems to the reviewer that better analytical tools might have been found in the 
notions of “ideology” and “systematic theory.” It is suggested that these concepts 
can be so defined as to be relatively value free, and that they are capable ot 
reconciling static and dynamic aspects of a sociology of ideas. 

The crucial problem for the sociological study of thought is not its social deter 
mination, but its function in a given social order. In so far as a social theory is 
influenced by logic and/or purposive observation, its function is different fro 
those elements. of it which can be related to the ideology and configurational aspects 
of a given society. Unless this assumption can be defended and exemplified, social 
scientists might as well shut up shop. No doubt both “lore” and “science” are 
socially conditioned. Our task in this field is to ascertain which is which, or mor 
accurately, what elements of each are to be found in a given theory. 

Broadly speaking, Barnes and Becker are strong on theories of social change, 
social origins, social dynamics. They are relatively insensitive in practice to those 
aspects of social theories which have stressed social structure, types of interaction, 
the “nature” of society, the relations of society and the individual. In this respect 
the chapter on “Recent sociology in France,” for which E. Benoit-Smullyan was 
largely responsible, is a conspicuous exception. The dichotomy there employed of 
“social realism” and “social nominalism” is an analytical tool which might hav 
been used more extensively to advantage 

The second volume of this work is devoted to “Sociological trends throughout 
the world.” In method it is comprehensive, extensive, and descriptive rather than 
analytical in terms of any frame of reference. Whole pages are reminiscent of a 
village school committee distributing prizes on graduation day. With patience 
the student of sociology may derive some notion, not too flattering, of what 
sociologists have recently been about. There is priceless material here for an essay 
upon the influence of organizations, vested interests, prestige, and other “institu 
tional” factors upon the subjects and conclusions of social investigation. But to 
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unfriendly or even neutral eyes there will be too many signs that sociology in its 
growth and diffusion in recent years has not wholly cast off its early tendency to 
be an inspirational cult rather than a scientific inquiry. 
Letanp H. Jenks. 
Wellesley College. 


Wuat Reavinc Dots to Propie. By Douglas Waples, Bernard Berelson, and 
Franklyn R. Bradshaw. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp 
xi+222. 


READING AND LisTENING CoMPREHENSION. By Harry Goldstein. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. v+6o. 


Scientific psychological research in reading among adults has largely centered 
about the relations between single variables: rate of reading, degree of compre 
hension, fixations, regressions, etc. Among children, research has been mainly 
directed toward the practical problem of helping defective readers. The broader 
problems concerning “what reading does to people” have been somewhat neglected, 
except in the fields of advertising, propaganda, and literary criticism. The present 
book by Waples, Berelson, and Bradshaw attempts to stimulate interest in the 
socio-psychological results of reading through analyzing the existing literature in 
the field and then outlining a careful program for future research. 

“Social effects” of reading may be approached from several areas of interest. 
The authors feel that the following four factors must all be taken into account 
before there may be any pretense at completeness. First: “the preconditions of 
publications.” Involved here is the general social scene, of which the printed word 
isa part. “To some degree, the literature of any period reflects its social structure, 
as revealed in the major class divisions and the political and economic conditions 
under which life goes on” (p. 34). “Symbol specialists” in one social order will 
tend to write quite differently from such specialists operating in a different 
social context. The second factor of importance is the “distribution of publica 
tions.” In a given society, how is the printed word physically transported from 
press to reader? In our culture, the system of distribution may frustrate the 
isolated farmer, since he cannot get what he wants. The urban upper-class indi 
vidual, on the other hand, finds many agencies which supply practically all of his 
reading desires. Between these two extremes lie the other members of our society 

With the final two factors the authors come more directly to socio-psychological 
aspects of reading. “In any particular reading situation one must know in what 
direction and with what intensity the reader is predisposed to respond and in what 
direction and with what intensity the publication stimulates him to respond” 
(p. 62, reviewer's italics). There are, the authors feel, certain general attitudes 
which are relatively constant, and these basic attitudes help to explain the different 
effects which, for instance, a communist and a capitalist get from reading the New 
Masses. Various ways of classifying predispositions are discussed, including educa 
tion, occupation, sex, age, group membership, intrapersonal and_ interpersonal 
motives. Analysis of the “content of publications” involves a description of the 
psychological and social “pressures” which the reading material is trying to exert. 

These, then, are the four factors mainly responsible for the social effects of 
reading. What are the types of changes in social behavior brought about through 
exposure to the printed word? The authors discuss five: /nstrumental-—reading 
which leads to a solution of problems. Prestige—identification with people read 
about, thus increasing self-respect, sense of power, “manliness,” etc. Reinforce- 
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ment—reading which upholds or restates one’s social, political, economic, moral, 
or religious views. Conversion to a new outlook may occur, though less frequently 
than reinforcement. Aesthetic—the effect secured through reading Jbelles-lettres, 
art criticism, etc. The fifth, and last, category offered is Respite—“psychologically, 
the effect is distraction from somewhat habitual anxieties. Sociologically, the effect 
is to reduce the violence of assaults upon the existing social structures by cooling 
the discontent of underprivileged groups” (p. 123). 

The book closes with a thirty-seven page appendix: “Next steps.” It outlines in 
considerable detail a project designed to fill important gaps in our knowledge of 
the social effects of reading. 

The study by Goldstein illustrates the more traditional approach to reading prob- 
lems. “The basic problem of the experiment was to compare reading and listening 
comprehension at various rates of presentation” (p. 3). Rate was rigorously con 
trolled for each modality through motion film projection and phonograph record- 
ings of the same material. The subjects numbered 280, representung a cross section 
of the adult population. Analysis of variance of the data in Graeco-Latin squares 
was enployed. Several conclusions emerge: “Listening comprehension is, in general, 
superior to reading comprehension. The superiority of listening comprehension 
is decidedly more marked for the easy than for the difficult materials. . . 
Reading and listening comprehension are highly correlated, indicating the impor- 
tance of central over peripheral activity” (pp. 53-55). “It should be kept in 
mind that the difference between reading and listening comprehension, although 
statistically reliable, is not sufficient to outweigh other pedagogical or practical 
considerations” (p. 

Reading these two books together, the reviewer was impressed with the uneven 
ness of our scientific development in such a seemingly narrow field. What reading 
does to people is a preliminary study, attempting to set up categories which may or 
may not be of use in research. It is concerned with important and extremely 
significant problems And the lack of adequate scientific answers to the problems 
is evident in every chapter. Reading and listening comprehension is an empirical 
study, employing elaborate laboratory and statistical tools. Yet the problem solved 
seems, in 1941, to be singularly lacking in importance. One sometimes wonders if 
this may not be true of much of our psychology today: humanly important prob 
lems are neglected or are in a beginning state, unimportant ones are laboriously 
solved. 


ARNOLD THOMSEN. 


Syracuse University. 


Tur Hort Cutwo. By Wayne Dennis. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
for the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, University of Virginia 
(Institute Monograph No. 26), 1940. Pp. xit204. 


This volume results from “a decision to conduct a study of the child in an 
American Indian culture.” It succeeds in giving a good picture of the culture 
studied, with fuller information on patterns of child care than most ethnologists 
would be likely to gather. It provides satisfactory evidence on the failure of 
particular cultural differences to effect great changes in certain gross features of 
motor development in infants. But, in general, as a contribution to the study of 
child development in relation to social and cultural setting, the volume is a great 
disappointment. 

Dennis devotes the first half of the book to a description of the social setting. 
A brief account of the history and geographical surroundings of the Hopi 's 
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followed by a succinct chapter on the culture of Hotavila, one of the Hopi pueblos. 
The following chapter, which constitutes more than a quarter of the entire book, 
is devoted to the conventions of child care in Hotavila: the demands made on the 
children at various ages, the formalized techniques for enforcing these demands, 
and the patterned activities of children’s groups. A brief chapter on New Oraibi 
and Mishongnovi presents the differences between their culture and that of 
Hotavila, both in general and with respect to child care. This attention to local 
differences is very commendable; unfortunately, in his later sections Dennis does 
not make adequate use of the background he has provided in his careful cultural 
descriptions. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the behavior of the Hopi child, and 
there the most conclusive if unexciting outcome is to be found in the first chapter. 
Asking a definite question, whether the Hopi’s use of the cradleboard has any effect 
on the age of onset of walking, Dennis is able to give and support a definite answer: 
that there is no evidence of any effect. Questioning of mothers was used to obtain 
the data. Information on the occurrence of various other simple responses during 
the first year of life was gathered as best it could be from observation of a few 
infants. Dennis concludes that there is “roughly the same sequence of develop- 
mental items” as in American infants, despite considerable differences in the way 
they are treated. Actually, however, the evidence here is altogether too slim to 
justify any conclusion except one too vague to be of much interest. To the 
reviewer, the most striking finding in this part of the book is that Hopi children 
apparently begin to walk, on the average, about six weeks later than American 
children (even though Hopi children who are confined to a cradleboard show 
no difference from those who are not). 

The remainder of the book is an attempt to deal with the behavior of older 
children. Included are full verbatim notes on child behavior observed in a play 
shelter and at ceremonial dances, very brief personality sketches of eight children, 
and a census (by age levels) of the occurrence of thumb-sucking, temper tantrums, 
fighting, and stealing. These sections are inadequate from any point of view. 
Particularly to be deplored is the presentation of raw data which are inadequately 
interpreted by the author yet are not full enough to provide a sound basis for 
interpretation by the reader. The most interesting generalizations are made in 
the too-brief chapter on the (emotional) behavior of young children, but there 
the data are wanting. In some of the interpretations made there, in the summary 
chapter, and occasionally elsewhere, there is evidence that if the author is able in 
the future to relate sufficient data to some adequate conceptual scheme, he may 
produce a good book on the Hopi child. 

Irvin L. 

Harvard University. 


Personatity anp Lire: A Practica Guipe To Personatity IMpRovEMENT. By 
Louis P. Thorpe. New York: Longmans-Green, 1941. Pp. 1x259. 


This book represents an unfortunate compromise between a sound exposition of 
the psychology of personality and its development and a treatise on how to be 
happy and win friends—unfortunate because several textbooks have accomplished 
the first goal much more ably, and because numerous Lest-sellers have much more 
entertainingly accomplished the second goal. The section entitled “The inadequacy 
of success books” might well prompt certain writers of best-sellers to warn Dr. 
Thorpe that people who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 

The motif of the book is exemplified before even the customary introduction can 
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be read: “Sincerely dedicated to those who have through concerted and intelligent 
effort, carved out virile socialized personalities.” In the “Introductory statement” 
Dr. Thorpe sets forth his goal: “The author has endeavored in this volume to 
present a non-academic yet substantial treatment of the psychological principles 
involved in a fundamentally sound program of improvement in both personality 
and social adjustment.” . . . “So our book is not addressed to scholars. It is written 
directly for intelligent persons who are interested in personality as it affects the 
everyday conduct of life.” 

He then suggests that the book be used as a textbook for a second semester 
course in personality following the general introduction to psychology. Maybe 
college students should be assigned textbooks that are “non-academic” and “not 
addressed to scholars.” But then we turn to the table of contents and find such 
chapter headings as: “Who has a good personality?” “Psychological drugs,” 
“Carving out a personality,” and “Patching broken personalities.” What a price to 
pay for a “non-academic yet substantial treatment” of a subject! 

The book fairly staggers with inconsistencies, platitudes, and gems of naiveté. 
Personality is defined “. . . as an elaborate pattern or combination of all of a 
person’s characteristics” (p. 4), including appearance, intelligence, character, various 
ways of solving life’s problems, and social abilities. This is fair enough, but on the 
same page the author drops into the man-on-the-street-Carnegie role and exults: 
“That personality can be acquired is a thrilling thought to most people; that it has 
been acquired by many is a known fact.” 

If the reviewer were a teacher, he would reject Personality and life as a textbook; 
as a clinical psychologist he can only speculate regarding the motivation for its 
production. 

Stantey G. Duusxy. 

Rochester Guidance Center. 


Pouiticat Propacanpa. By F. C. Bartlett. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1940. Pp. x+158. 


Reviewing in the middle of 1941 a book on propaganda written in early 1940 
affords an opportunity for criticism and perspective far out of proportion to the time 
elapsing between the publication of the book and the review of it. For within that 
year so much practical and scientific concern has been expended on the subject that 
even a casual student must have acquired considerable wisdom in the field, wisdom 
not avaliable to the 1940 student. In view of this rapid advance, the most fitting 
comment the reviewer can make is that Professor Bartlett has crammed into the 
pages of his slim volume an imposing array of provocative insights, shrewd conclu- 
sions, and arresting hypotheses—many of which have stood the test of recent 
history. 

The basic aim of the book is a critique of the assumptions of totalitarian propa- 
ganda and the concomitant construction of principles which commit neither the 
fallacy of despising human intelligence—as do the totalitarians—nor of defying it— 
as do the heads-in-the-clouds idealists. To that end, Professor Bartlett inspects the 
evidence in favor of the view that man in the mass betrays a primitive, childlike 
intelligence, a sport of unconscious urges to be played upon by an elite versed in 
the secrets of human manipulation. For such a view, he concludes, little univocal 
proof exists. Only under conditions where a monopoly on the propaganda market 
can be maintained and where the monopoly is accompanied by censorship and the 
conspicuous show and use of force can a propagandist afford to make such assump- 
tions. On the open market, the view which appeals best to the whole man— 
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ecerebral cortex and all—will be the one accepted; and this view need not be the 
most primitive, the simplest, nor the most loudly and frequently proclaimed. The 
overthrow of despotisms in the past and the state of British morale in the present 
serve as partial demonstration of this proposition. 

To take one example of the vaunted claims of Nazi propaganda strategists about 
human stupidity, Bartlett cites Hitler, “The masses,” claims The Fuehrer Hitler, 
“. . will lend their memories only to the thousandfold repetition of the most 
simple ideas.” Here Bartlett rightly points out that simple repetition, the old 
Law of Frequency, is of little value, but, rather, must be modified by considerations 
of interest, a “Law of Interest.” The “thousandfold repetition of the most simple 
ideas” may, indeed, be somewhat more effective in facilitating recall than ten 
repetitions would be, but it will also bore to tears those exposed to it. Only under 
conditions where the thousandfold repetition is accompanied by constant emotional 
frenzy can it circumvent the pitfall of boredom. Eloquent testimony for this view 
is supplied by those who listen to the commercial “plugs” on the American radio. 

Bartlett makes an important distinction between two types of propaganda 
strategy—short-term and long-term strategy. The former is illustrated by the now 
famous German “barrage” technic through which public sentiment is stirred up for 
the attainment of some immediate end, the latter by British propaganda on the 
home front and over the B.B.C. North American transmissions. “The more the 
publicist has his eye on the short-term effect, the more he must put all his com- 
munications into a frame of emotion, urgency, and stress; the more he must tie 
them up with some form of public fashion or whim, immediately suitable to his 
objective; the more he must express them in the style of exaggeration and superla 
tive. If he seeks long-term effects he must use emotion, whim, over-statement only 
to arouse interests which must then be maintained by the more lasting control of 
the intelligence” (p. 114). 

Several important differences in the problems created by the two technics are 
discussed: emotional exhaustion and boomeranging inconsistency from one “bar- 
rage” to the next, along with overstimulation leading to boredom within a single 
“barrage” in short-term propaganda, as opposed to diversion from long-run aims 
by the intrinsic “barrage” of crisis situations during a long-term campaign. On 
this last point Bartlett’s discussion is weak. France had not yet collapsed at the 
time of writing, and the debilitating effects of real and trumped-up crises—unwit 
tingly fostered by the French press and kept active by “French” alarmists and 
German transmitters at Stuttgart—on long-term morale had not yet become a 
matter of record. 

Another major difference between the two strategies is the relative importance 
given to timing. In short-term campaigns, timing is of the essence, and one 
miscalculation is enough to yield a fiasco; the Iraq incident, for example. Such is 
not the case, however, in the long-term campaign, where one constantly makes 
appeal to an already established sentiment of right and wrong without constant 
recourse to primitive emotional reserves. That such appeals in long-term propa 
ganda are becoming a fixture of British propaganda policy is evidenced in Harold 
Nicolson’s article on propaganda strategy in the 1941 Yearbook of the British 
Broadcasting Company. Another of Bartlett’s suggestions has also become British 
policy: the emphasis on propaganda for change rather than for the status quo ante. 

The author’s admonitions about delicacy of judgment in foreign propaganda lest 
the propagandist become a laughing stock seem to the reviewer to be well taken. 
The best example of such violation of delicacy recently appeared on the Tokyo 
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short wave in the form of a musical interlude entitled, of all things, “The New 
Order Rhythm Boys!” 

The discussion of positive and negative propaganda is faltering and only vaguely 
related to the general discussion of propaganda strategy. The role of negative 
denunciatory propaganda in short-term campaigns, for example, is not discussed, 
nor is there adequate treatment of the relative efhcacy of these types of appeals in 
counter-propaganda. The closest Bartlett comes to the problem is the assertion 
that. inasmuch as there is a natural tendency for social thought to be negative, 
positive appeals require greater detachment from the social group, thus guarantee- 
ing priority to negative propaganda. The closely related subject of crisis-engendered 
hostility toward authority—the wedge for creating internal dissension—is neglected. 
And to neglect this topic is to cut one’s self off from an understanding of 
Germany's strategy of splitung enemy populations. 

A proposal dealing with the requisites of propaganda for democracy closes the 
book. Democratic propaganda does not despise human intelligence; it does not go 
all-out to short-circuit reason. Rather, it attempts to use reason as the basic cement 
holding the “whole man” together from one crisis to the next. It does not require 
homogeneity of opinion but allows an outlet for the expression of opposition steam; 
it sets as an ideal a maximum of news to a maximum of people, and, in addition, 
attempts to be fast, urgent, and decisive. 

The book, because of its limitations of space, is guilty of a superficial discussion 
of the history of propaganda and the limitations of various propaganda media. To 
the reviewer it seems that this section might have been left out in favor of further 
discussion of propaganda strategy. Another fault is the lack, obvious by its 
absence, of consideration of the relation of propaganda to the context of events on 
which it takes place. 

Jerome S. BRUNER. 

Foreign Broadcasting Monitoring Service, 

Federal Communications Commission. 


Famuty Benavior. By Bess V. Cunningham. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
Second Edition 1940. Pp. 527: 


Mopern Marriace. Edited by Moses Jung. New York: F. S. Crofts, 1940. Pp. 
xiv + 420. 


MoperNn Marriace. By Paul Popenoe. New York: Macmillan, r940. Pp. xi+299. 
4 i 


These three books on marriage and family life are written for prospective hus- 
bands, wives, fathers, mothers. The one by Cunningham and the one edited by 
Moses Jung were prepared for college students, to be used as textbooks in courses 
in family life. Popenoe’s is addressed to men and is suitable for easy reading 
rather than study. 

The style of Popenoe’s book will win it many readers. The make-up is attrac- 
tive: large, clear print; generous spacing; many sub-headings. The chapter titles 
are intriguing: “Are you old enough to marry?” “What kind of a wife do you 
want?” “What will your parents say?” “Beware of widows,” and others in like 
vein. The content is easy to read: non-technical language, short clear sentences, 
brief paragraphs. Research material is used sparingly (over a third of the 13! 
references are to the author’s own work) and is woven artistically into the body of 
the manuscript with no distracting footnotes. jut as one reads he begins to 
wonder about the title Modern Marriage, for in many ways the author gives the 
impression of being out of sympathy with life as young people find it today. He 
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seems more concerned with condemning social phenomena which he does not 


accept than in trying to understand basic causes underlying human behavior. His 
li ipproves secims 


likely to antagonize rather than convince. However, he does tackle the problems 


frequent use of sarcasm in discussing conditions of which he « 


in which young people are interested in a direct straight forward manner. 

The other volume with the same title, edited by Jung, is written by twenty 
different professors out of their experience in giving a course on marriage to upper 
classmen (men and women) during the past six years at the University of lowa. 
Each chapter has been prepared by a specialist and contains as one might expect a 
wealth of technical material. The volume (over tour hundred closely packed 
pages) is the most comprehensive of the three books and covers a wide range ol 
material relating to family life culled from the fields of sociology, economics, law, 
mental hygiene, psychology, philosophy, eugenics, physiology, religion, art, child 
welfare, and education. Each discussion is well documented and followed by a 
list of references. The chapters vary greatly in style, some being highly academic 


in approach, and others, such as the one by Mrs. Seashore on the aesthetics of 


marriage, quite chatty and informal. The chapter by Lewin tn which he has 
analyzed marriage relations on the basis of his theories of the social field is unusu- 
ally fine. The section of five chapters on child welfare, written by members of the 
staff of the Child Welfare Research Station, is an important addition to a book on 
the family. 

This book has the advantages and the disadvantages which are almost certain 
to accrue from twenty authors coming from a wide variety of academic disciplines. 
In the first place, the discussion of marriage is approa: hed from the standpoint of 
areas of subject-matter rather than from the standpoint of the needs of students or 
the functions of the family. Such chapter headings as legal aspects of marriage, 
biological perspective for marriage, physical aspects of marriage, religious approach 
to marriage, art in the home, give evidence of this. In the second place, different 
chapters are written against the backgrounds of varying theories: “held psy 
chology,” “Freudianism,” “constitutional capacities,” “medical psychology,” to men 
tion a few. This makes for difficult reading. In the third place, except for the 
series of chapters under the section on child welfare, there seems to be a lack of 
unity and of integration in thinking. On the other hand, there is a wealth of 
material and a breadth of experience which is unusual. As a source book for 
teachers of courses in family life or as a reference book for students under the 
guidance of an able interpreter this volume will be valuable. 

Dr. Cunningham’s Family Behavior was published first in 1936 and the present 
revision has amplified and augmented the first edition considerably. The author 
defines her task very definitely in the preface. She states that she believes college 
students on the threshold of responsible adulthood should be encouraged to review 
their experiences as children growing up in families and should be given a long 
distance view of family life. The mental-hygiene aspects of family life behavior 
are stressed throughout the book in an effort to help students toward self-under 
standing. Although Dr. Cunningham recognizes that “the average college student 
is probably less concerned with the ultimate destiny of the family than he is with 
his own personal adjustments in his family,” she has endeavored to enlarge his 
grasp of the social issues and problems underlying family life. In an excellent 
‘preview” chapter the reader is given an idea of the basic content of the book. 
Five aspects of family behavior are discussed: mating behavior, behavior toward 
neighbors, economic behavior, leisure behavior, educative behavior. 

The discussion of economic behavior not only takes up the larger social issues 
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but also analyzes the economic factors involved in the behavior of family members 
to each other, in the attitudes toward the earner and to those who give service, 
There is also an interesting discussion of the income-provider’s feeling about 
himself. The author emphasizes in discussing leisure Leacock’s point of view 
that the family should “dictate the form of entertainment provided in the neighbor- 
hood.” The emphasis in the discussion of the educational functions of the family 
is on its infiuence on the formation of attitudes, both social and self-regarding. 
She states, “The home school is never closed. Its members never take a vacation.” 

The book is extremely well-planned and clearly organized. The vocabulary is 
not difficult, in spite of the fact that a great deal of technical material is included. 
One gains an impression of unity though a wide variety of sources has been 
tapped and a range of opinions presented. At the close of each chapter there are 
suggestions which should be very useful. The references have been carefully 
selected for their pertinence, and additional readings are given with page or chapter 
references. 

All three of these books emphasize the importance of family life in building 
personality and influencing human relations in spite of the changes in the economic 
function of the family. Those who are engaged in working with young people 
and who are concerned with their needs and interests in family life will find each 
of these books useful. We can all rejoice that this vital area of human develop- 
ment is receiving increasing consideration by authors and publishers. 

Lots Haypen Meek Srozz. 


Claremont College, Oakland, California. 


PuiLosopuicaL Essays Memory oF EpMunp Hussert. Edited by Marvin Farber. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. vit 325. 


Phenomenology, the philosophical school of Husserl, has gained a firm footing 
in American academic soil. In 1940 there appeared the first issue of the quarterly 
Journal Philosophy and Phenomenological Research edited by Marvin Farber. This 
Journal may be regarded as the continuation of the famous Jahrbuch, the publica- 
tion of which had become impossible under the present German regime. The 
Philosophical Essays, also edited by Farber, give evidence of the same apparently 
increasing movement. Seven of the contributors are Americans. Thus it seems 
that Husserl’s Phenomenology is not exclusively an import product. This is strange 
for several reasons. On the one hand, the cultural and scientific situation which 
forty years ago led to the foundation of the Phenomenological School does not 
exist here. Furthermore, Phenomenology does not deal with any definite field of 
public interest here; as a matter of fact, it is rather a philosophical method than a 
philosophy in itself. Cairns and Farber are right in stressing this point. Ordinarily 
only two kinds of philosophy can stand transplanting: philosophies which help to 
interpret science, or those unacademic ones which purport to explain conditions 
existing universally, ¢.g., Marxism. Phenomenology does not belong to either. Is it 
perhaps its very “presuppositionlessness,” its pride in not siding in any of the real 
struggles of today, in not formulating tasks or aims outside the narrow field of 
philosophical theory, its opportunity to shelter oneseif in the “pémoyn,” that is so 
alluring? In France at least Phenomenology owed its sudden success to this detach- 
ment and neutrality. We have exactly the same impression when we open the 
memorial volume. Immediately we are standing on neutral ground. The con 
tributors speak “apriori”; this provides firmness and confidence. But they do not 
speak about anything in the world: the world is willingly “bracketed,” to use a 
word of Husserl. 
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It is obviously impossible to review the seventeen articles in detail. The contri- 
bution which is by far the most interesting one and which is the least dogmatic is 
a first-draft article by Husserl himself (in German) sketched only a few years 
before his death. It deals with the “Origin of the spatiality of nature.” Husserl 
himself entitled it an “overthrow of the Copernican Doctrine”: as a matter of fact, 
it concludes with a refutation of the Galilean par st muove. The article may be 
misunderstood; Husserl himself admits that its statements sound “toll” (mad and 
absurd), if they are understood as statements of Astrophysics; on the other hand, 
its pretensions are not intended to be merely psychological: Husserl’s concept of 
Transcendentalism aims at a realm that is neither physical nor psychological. 
Husserl starts with a profound analysis of phenomenological space, particularly 
of the phenomenon “Earth.” This earth, according to Husserl, cannot be classified 
as just an “object” among other objects, but is rather “Grune” (ground, basis) 
without which the transcendental constitution of motion and fixity of objects would 
be impossible. This ground, our ground has just as little object-modality as, ¢.g., 
my body as seen from the ego. Both are objectified only in a second neutralizing 
act which disregards their characteristic mode of “givenness.” Yet, according to 
Husserl, objectification is not necessarily objectivity; on the contrary, very often it 
is falsification. Thus, according to Husserl, the category of “ground” and the 
theory which refutes the motion of the Earth should not be belittled or eliminated 
as “only subjective.” 

There is one other contribution which gives evidence of entire philosophical 
independence: William E. Hocking’s “Outline sketch of a system of metaphysics.” 
In a most original way Hocking combines Husserl’s basic theory of intentionality 
with a discussion of the venerable universal-particular-problem, and illustrates his 
thoughts with examples of unusually unacademic freshness. While all the other 
phenomenologists restrict themselves to the analysis of perception and imagination 
(Husserl’s original field of examp!-: Hocking’s scope of illustration is by far 
wider. In No. 12 of his sketch he studies for instance the specific intentionality 
ot Aunger: its intentional object being food which is a universale constituted qua 
universale in this act of being hungry. It seems to me that by such analysis (in 
which generalization is discovered as constituted by “need”) a real connection 
between materialism and logic or materialism and phenomenology is achieved. 
V. J. McGill’s contribution (“A materialistic approach to Husserl’s phenomenol- 
ogy”) tries to deal too with this problem, Phenomenology and Materialism; but his 
apparent misunderstanding of the meaning of Husserl’s critic of science weakens 
his scientific criticism of Husserl’s Apriori. 

It is unavoidable that discussions of Husserl’s theories come to conclusions already 
determined more than fifteen years ago in the native land of Phenomenology. 
Charles F. Hartshorne’s article on the “Social structure of immediacy” formulates 
a thesis formulated by Max Scheler long ago in his famous book on “Sympathie 
gefuchle,” namely, that the “you,” the other fellow, is not only understood on the 
basis of analogy or conclusions but in an immediate w ay. 

Most of the articles about Phenomenology (that of Farber, Cairns. Kaufman, 
Gurwitsch) are, though most competent, repetitions of philosophical ideas which 
were dealt with much more profoundly by Husserl himself or by the first gencra- 
tion of his pupils. Spiegelberg’s essay on “Reality phenomenon and reality” is the 
most thorough and the most critical one. His endeavor to escape the consequences 
of Husserl’s method of “bracketing” (€roxn) is all the :nore characteristic as all 
independent thinkers who were influenced by Husserl (as Scheler and Heidegger), 
though in different ways, have tried to escape this Husserlian road to solipsism. 
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Spiegelberg means with Husserl by “Reality-Phenomenon” that sort of phenomenon 
that pretends to be a phenomenon of reality; he asks whether its claim is justified: 
whether there are or can be evidences which could prove that the pretension to 
reality is more than a mere quality of the phenomenon itself. He thinks that there 
are some indications for the legitimacy of the claim; but his arguments (including 
the old one first formulated by Maine de Biran: resistance) are bound to remain 
mere conjectures; it will aways be impossible to find the way from mere phe- 
nomenalism to realism. I do not mean by that, that reality remains a doubtful 
“Phenomenon.” Far from that. But an analysis of the “intentionality” of percep- 
tior. is the least suitable method for such a demonstration. After all, the relation 
of man to world is/not restricted to perception. Perception is (compared with 
other sorts of communications, ¢.g., with eating) that specific relation between 
man and world which leaves the reality undisturbed. On account of this very 
“distance” which is an inherent quality and the characteristic virtue of perception, 
the world of perception is and remains but an “image.” The whole problem, which 
boils down to the famous “Aussenwelt problem,” loses its puzzling quality if we 
seek a more competent witness; for instance, if we inquire into the intentionality 
of hunger instead of that of perception. The intentional object of hunger and of 
all the acts connected with consumption (as chasing) 1s so real that it is even 
annihilated by the satisfaction of the intention. The prey is eaten. The fact that 
contemplative acts, the only ones treated in the traditional Phenomenology, do not 
provide such striking proof, does not speak against the reality of the world, but 
solely against the realism of the philosophers who in their study doubt things which 
in their dining room are beyond question. 
GUENTHER STERN. 


Los Angeles. 


AvocaTIONAL INTEREST PATTERNS: A Srupy IN THE PsyCHOLOGY OF AVOCATIONS. 
By Donald E. Super. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1940. Pp. xit148. 


Super’s book is both a speculative work on the significance of avocations and a 
statistical report on the application of the technique used in the development of 
the scales for the Strong Vocational Interest Blank to the study of the avocational 
interests of four groups of hobbyists—model engineers, instrumental musicians, 
amateur photographers, and stamp collectors. He found, not very surprisingly, 
that the interests of avocational engineers are similar to those of Strong’s engineers, 
that amateur musicians have interests like those of professional musicians, and that 
the interests of hobbyists in photography resemble those of persons engaged in 
“photographic, technical, and artistic occupations.” Scoring keys were developed 
for each of the avocational groups; the keys turned out to be of variable validity 
and the one for stamp collectors is described as “probably not valid.” However, 
“the interest patterns of stamp collectors appeared to be very much like those of 
hobbyists in general.” 

Only members of organized hobby groups are present in Dr. Super’s sample. 
It would be difficult to quote statistics, but individualistic hobbyists are probably 
more numerous than those who get together, write a constitution, and hold regular 
meetings. The author assumes, rather archly, that the organized and unorganized 
hobbyists belong to the same population. Many would doubt it and the burden 
of proof rests with Dr. Super. 

The more philosophical parts of the book—particularly the introductory chapters 
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and the section on the psychological role of avocations—are rich in insight and 
contain many observations of interest to clinical workers. Those conclusions based 
directly on Dr. Super’s somewhat elegantly presented experimental data, however, 
seem rather trivial. The hope that his specific findings will be concretely useful to 


guidance workers seems ill-founded and based on a curiously schematic view of 


guidance. A great deal more needs to be known about the psychological meaning 
of scores obtained with such inventories before unreserved confidence can be placed 
in new scales, however ingeniously derived. 

The possibilities for group differentiation through the use of Strong’s blank and 
the Cowdery-Strong-Kelley scoring technique are probably endless. Interest blank 
research has become, therefore, relatively less a gamble than many types of research 
and is attractive to the investigator looking for tried, true, and tested methods. 
The statistical significance of new scales is easy to determine; their psychological 
significance is much harder to put one’s finger on. The distinction is vital, 
although it is often glossed over or ignored. Until an adequate rationale for the 
scientific (i.e. statistical) study of interests has been mapped, the haphazard 
recourse to exact quantitative analysis seems more evasive than creative. 

Tuomas Harris. 
Guidance Department, Y.M.C.A., Boston. 


Gertinc aT THE Roots of Man-Causep Forest Fires. By John P. Shea. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service. 1940. Pp. 78. 


This is an interesting attempt to discover why some groups living in or near 
the national forests persist in setting destructive fires. An area comprising 440,000 
acres lying along the southernmost spur of the Blue Ridge Mountains was 
selected as a sample area. The families living in the area were classified according 
to income, vocation, social status, education, and location. After the classification, 
50 typical families were selected on which intensive studies were made by the 
controlled personal interview method. 

One of the most interesting results of the study is the description of the people 
studied. They were found to be economically at or near the subsistence level and 
to be politically rugged individualists and reactionaries. Their formal education 
was slight, and a fundamentalist type of Protestant religion played a large part in 
their lives. They knew and played few games, and recreational activities as we 
know them were found to be practically non-existent. The author states that 
sociologically they are in the class called poor whites and that psychologically many 
basic human needs are frustrated through lack of opportunity for satisfaction. 

Shea seeks to show that the setting of forest fires by these people is a method of 
satisfying frustrated desires. He proposes what seems like an extremely sensible 
and worth-while, as well as financially justifiable, program of satisfying these 
needs. Forest demonstration areas would be set up and community centers would 
be built. The administration of all programs would be as far as possible in the 
hands of the people themselves and they would be made to feel that both projects 
were the result of their own desires. Such community centers would satisfy needs 
in a socially acceptable way, and aggression against the forests and those responsible 
for their care would be eliminated. 

As a socio-psychological study of a small group and as a possible program of 
fire prevention, this monograph is worth reading and it is to be hoped that the 
author's superiors will consider his proposals. Whether frustration has been 
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demonstrated and whether the valuable program really derives from the theoretical 
viewpoint taken are moot questions. 
Cart H. 


Princeton University. 


From Tuirty Years with Freup. By Theodor Reik. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1940. Pp. xi+241. 


Of the many ardent Freud disciples, Theodor Reik is one of the most gifted 
and productive. In this volume he further gives evidence of his faithfulness to 
Freud’s memory since in it he has gathered together a number of short pieces 
written over a period of years with special relationship to the man Freud, and he 
has added to these certain new pages containing his reminiscences of the founder 
of psychoanalysis. The only unifying thread in the volume is therefore the memory 
of Sigmund Freud and the avowed purpose of the book is accordingly to preserve 
this memory while it is fresh. Basic to this avowal is the belief that “the lamp 
that burns in the night over the scientist's desk gives more powerful light than 
artillery fire” and that “Freud shall live long after Hitler and Mussolini are dust.” 

The first essay in the volume, “Memories of Sigmund Freud,” thus naturally 
sounds the keynote for the rest. In it are set down various fragments of reminis- 
cences that provide a fairly intimate and frank portrait of the man—including 
even such negative characteristics as his tendency to remember injuries, his capacity 
for self-control with its implied need, and his shortcomings as a speaker. But 
throughout one finds these and other traits balanced against the picture of the 
total man till one reaches the deepest and final impression which he appears to 
have left—his utter sincerity. 

The following essays in Part One concern a last visit with Freud, Freud and 
his followers, and the general problem of the attitude of Freud’s students. 

Part Two contains an unknown lecture of Freud’s—unknown in the sense that 
it has not hitherto been published except in periodical form and never by Freud 
himself. Reik writes from his own notes. Part Three contains several reviews of 
articles by Freud in the role of a critic of our culture. The essays in question are: 
“Civilization and its discontents,” “The future of an illusion,” “A religious experi 
ence,” and “Dostoyevsky and parricide.” The final section consists of six essays— 
“Embarrassment in greeting,” “The latent meaning of eliptical distortion,” etc.,— 
selected from a series sent to Freud on his successive birthdays by the author as a 
token of regard. 

The volume makes refreshing reading and is studded with original and illumi- 
nating comment. 

Saut Rosenzweic. 

Worcester State Hospital. 


Tue Nevroses ts War. By several authors under the editorship of Emanuel Miller. 
New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. xxii+250. 


This volume, to which eleven of Britain’s outstanding psychiatrists and neu- 
rologists have contributed, represents a timely consideration of the various problems 
of the psychoneuroses incident to the war. Not only is the book timely but it is 
noteworthy in gathering together the fruit of the experience which a majority of 
the collaborators obtained from their work on neuroses in civil and military life 
during the war of 1a14-1918. Some of the contributors were able to study over a 
period of years cases originating at that time and to place at the disposal of the 
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medical officers in the present conflict what they have learned not only during the 
war itself but in its aftermath. The book is thus built upon considerabie past 
experience which is now put on record; it is at the same time a condensed account 
for those individuals who must deal for the first time with problems of neurosis 
in war. Since the “war of nerves” has become such an integral part of modern 
warfare the services of the volume are even more significant than they might have 
been formerly. 

Included are the following chapters: A survey of the literature of neuroses in 
war, by J. P. Spillane; Mode of onset of the neuroses in war, by Millais Culpin; 
Clinical case studies and their relationships, including the psychosomatic disorders, 
by Emanuel Miller, A. T. M. Wilson, and Eric Wittkower; The differential diag- 
nosis of the psychoneuroses of war by R. G. G., and G. Ronald Hargreaves; 
Psychopathological theories of neuroses in war-time, by Emanuel Miller; Treatment 
of neuroses in the field: The advanced psychiatric center, by Frederick Dillon; 
Treatment by suggestion and hypno-analysis, by J. A. Hadfield; Technique of other 
psychotherapeutic methods, by Maurice B. Wright; Psychiatric organization in the 
services, by G. Ronald Hargreaves, Eric Wittkower, and A. T. M. Wilson; The 
“war of nerves”: Civilian reaction, morale and prophylaxis, by W. R. Bion; and 
a concluding chapter by H. Crichton-Miller. Several useful appendices include 
extracts from the report of the war office committee of enquiry on shell shock 
(1922), a description of the treatment facilities for civilian psychoneurotic casualties 
provided by the emergency medical service (1940), a classification of psycho- 
logical disorders in war, and a psychiatric pharmacology. A fairly extensive 
bibliography and an index add to the usefulness of the compilation. 

At the present time when psychiatrists and psychologists in America are so 
actively engaged in organizing their facilities for coping with similar problems this 
book should prove indispensable. Its comprehensiveness and its practicality mark 
it as a highly significant contribution. That its epigraph is derived from Shake- 
speare—“Care I for the limb, the thewes, the stature, bulk, and big assemblance 
of a man! Give me the spirit”—is an occasion for congratulation, and its content 
forces upon the reader the secret hope that, if properly pursued, the study of 
behavior disorders during these emergency conditions may, like some other sweet 
uses of adversity, further our knowledge of human nature in a unique fashion. 

SauL RosEnzweEic. 

Worcester State Hospital. 


Tue PsycHoLocy oF ExcepTIONAL CuHILpREN. By Karl C. Garrison. New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+351. 


The three types of exceptional children considered in this book are the gifted, 
the retarded, and the physically handicapped. Mental hygienists may deprecate 
the omission of the socially and emotionally handicapped child and the delinquent 
from a text that aims to give the teacher a sympathetic awareness of the problems 
of all those different and difficult children she meets in the classroom. In explana- 
tion the author says (p. 64), “This volume, though recognizing the importance 
of social maladjustments, does not study this group except as maladjustments are 
outgrowths of or definitely related to the other conditions being studied.” This 
plan leads him to discuss personality maladjustments and delinquency very briefly 
in the section on educational retardation. Such treatment allows the reader to 
infer that children of normal and superior intelligence are free from behavior 
aberrations, and that emotional unrest and delinquent conduct are in the main 
attributable to the school’s failure to comprehend the needs of the non-conforming 
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children and to fit a constructive educational program to them. By implication 
the author places too great a responsibility on the school for the causation of 


children’s problems. 

On the whole, the suggestions for educational planning for children with various 
gifts and handicaps are pertinent and practical. As aids to teaching the book 
contains short reading lists at the end of each section, questions and exercises at 
the end of the chapters; forms for clinical studies and directions for simple 
statistical computations are given in an appendix. 


Mary SHIRLEY. 


Smith College School for Social Work. 


Cuitp Psycnotocy. By Arthur T. Jersild. (Revised and enlarged.) New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1940. Pp. xiii+592. 


This book brings the author’s earlier text up to date by incorporating the results 
of the important experimental literature of recent years. It also adds several new 
chapters, notably those on learning and growth, the formation of routine habits, 
and children’s interests and imagination. As source material the author draws 
liberally upon observational and experimental studies of young children in nursery 
schools and upon those coming from the various institutes for research on children; 
but he taps the work of gestalt child psychologists and that of clinicians lightly. 

The presentation is almost wholly descriptive; the various aspects of behavioral 
development—-motor, language, social, emotional—are presented in turn, thus 
giving a mosaic picture of the developmental process. There is little emphasis on 
theoretical interpretations and almost no attention to the dynamics of child 
behavior. 

The many citations of current literature and the inclusion of a number of tables 
quoted directly from the original works make this a useful book for acquainting 
the advanced student with what child psychologists are doing. Young students 
who are interested in finding out what the child is like at any given age will need 
to have the material supplemented and illustrated from other sources. 

Mary SHIRLEY. 


Smith College School for Social Work. 


Ene SEELE DIE SICH WIEDERFAND. AUTOBIOGRAPHIE DES BEGRUNDERS DER “GEISTIGEN 
Hyciene.” By C. W. Beers. Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co., 1941. Pp. 198. 


This authorized translation of A mind that found itself, the first in the German 
language, is issued as the second volume of a series of books on menta! hygiene 
being offered by the publisher under the editorship of Heinrich Meng. Dr. Meng 
and André Repond together wrote the brief introduction, and the translation is by 
Otto Reuter. It was made from the 25th anniversary edition of 1935, and contains 
the original 32 chapters but not the material on the mental hygiene movement. 
In so far as this material is of European interest it is summarized in the introduc- 
tion. A selection of references is provided at the end, and the frontispiece is a 
portrait of Mr. Beers. The book is beautifully printed; its pages are slightly larger 
than in American editions. Seven volumes of the mental hygiene series are 
projected, the editors pointing out that the movement will doubtless achieve a 
firmer footing in Europe in view of the social devastation now at work there. 


Howarp Davis Spoert. 
American International College. 
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